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The President Message 


We Must Not Fail 


N A few days we will find ourselves again in the midst of preparations 
to send our children to school. The time is near when that precious 
partnership between parent and teacher will be resumed. 

In this partnership we entrust to the teacher much of all the hope and 
aspiration we hold in our hearts for our children. Jointly we prepare them 
for living. Neither dare fail in the great responsibility placed upon him. 

If it were a business partnership we were undertaking, we would want 
to know our partner. We desire above all things a friendly relationship 
in which confidence and trust are ruling factors. Partnership in the train- 
ing of our children calls for even closer relationship and understanding. 
It is important, then, that every means for bringing about such a happy 
understanding should be tried, every avenue explored. If this were a dif- 
ficult and complicated matter, the effort would nevertheless be justly ex- 
pected of every right-thinking parent. But fortunately it is a very simple 
matter. One need only go to the school. 


HE PARENT-TEACHER association affords opportunity for cooperative 
tidenss through which parents and teachers learn to value and ap- 
preciate one another for the personality, the capabilities which acquaintance 
brings to light. And through working together they become dynamic forces 
in the community. It is they who set the patterns for those strong insti- 
tutions which safeguard the happiness and success of all the community’s 
children. 

September, opening the doors of the nation’s schoolhouses, ushers our 
children into another period of preparation for living. Baffled by the 
conflicting emotions motivating the world today, we may well ask, “Living 
for what?” Education for living must embrace much more than satisfac- 
tion for the individual—it must somehow encompass, too, satisfaction for 





the race of men. 

Our awareness of a groping, bewildered world makes the opening of 
school this September a momentous occasion—not only for the parent who 
leads an eager youngster by the hand to enroll for his first day of school, 
but for those citizens who look to a coming generation to preserve the 
tenets of democracy, and who place their reliance on education. 


2G nea Mak 
President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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E, as parents, must help our 

children, must love them, 
must uphold and support them, 
must discuss with them facts and 
philosophies. But most important, 
we must learn to know ourselves 
well. Only then will we manage 
not to impose our own needs and 
frustrations onto our children, 
Only then will we be able to 
leave them alone and free to dis. 
cover and maintain their own in. 
tegrity.” The author of this article 
draws largely on her own rich ex. 
perience and uses many real cases 
of parents and children to illus. 
trate the points in her discussion. 


© Kaufmann and Fabry 


Leave Your (fdlddoon Alone 


forth plaintively. “Sammy’s just too ter- 

rible. I put him to bed. And does he go to 
sleep? No, he tosses and turns. He laughs out 
loud. He sings to himself for hours... . I put him 
at the table. And does he eat properly? No, he 
messes. He uses his fingers more than his spoon. 
He doesn’t get through for simply hours. Why, 
Sammy’s almost two and a half. . . .You’d think 
by now he’d be learning!” 

Yes, Sammy is learning. He is learning many 
things that will affect not only his sleeping and 
eating habits but his whole personality. 

What happens when Sammy lies in bed chor- 
tling for “hours”? What happens when Sammy 
sits at the table dabbling between bites? 


B: LISTEN,” said blonde little Mrs. Bills- 
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DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


“Why,” says Mrs. Billsforth, no longer plain- 
tive but indignant, “I’ve done everything. I coax. 
I threaten. I park myself next to his crib and pat 
his back to make him relax. I tell him I'll give 
him a candy when he wakes up if he goes to sleep 
quickly. And at meals I sit right beside him and 
show him, and show him, and show him, and show 
him, over and over, until I get so mad that I 
practically scream.” 

Yes, Sammy is learning. Like most two-year- 
olds he normally takes around half an hour to fall 
asleep. But to his anxiously listening mother the 
half hour seems unendurably elongated. Like most 
two-year-olds he normally takes around thirty or 
forty-five minutes to eat. But again to his mother 
the time seems trebled. Like most two-year-olds, 
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Sammy eats with the sort of relish that makes for 
better bodily utilization of food, if he can let 
fingers help the somewhat clumsy slowness of two- 
year-old spoonings. But also, like most two-year- 
olds, Sammy adores a scene, especially a scene that 
involves as chief actors Sammy himself and that 
most wonderful, important, soul-stirring creature 
—his mother. Acting as hero while mother plays 
opposite is something in Sammy’s young life. 


ES, Sammy is learning. He is learning that out 
Y of molehills mountains may be made, and that 
the grass on the mountain slopes is distinctly 
greener. He is learning, moreover, that doing 
things naturally, in a manner appropriate to his 
own development and capabilities, is not what the 
world wants of him. The world wants more than 
he can comfortably deliver. His own limited little 
achievements, such as singing himself to sleep, or 
getting his food as readily as he can to his hun- 
gry mouth—these are not seen as achievements. 
They are met with disapproval. He feels low, 
dissatisfied with himself. He 
needs something to bolster 
up his deflated small ego. 
Accidentally he discovers 
that singing louder and long- 
er, that eating more slowly 
and more messily does the 
trick. Response comes in a 
big way. He no longer sings 
to soothe himself into shut- 
eye drowsiness. He no longer 
dabbles to get food delect- 
ably downed. He sings so 
that mother will yell and 
dance. He dabbles so that 
mother will fuss and fume 
and go through the gamut of 
cajolings and shoutings. All 
for him, for little him! The 
thrill of her response inflates 
him.. He is learning that 
satisfaction can come from 
aggravating those about him. He is 
learning that to be the kind of person 
who functions comfortably in his own 
way is not nearly as much fun as to be 
the kind of person who perpetually gets 
into the way of others. 

Nor is Sammy’s mother unusual. 
Many mothers fail to leave their chil- 
dren alone, to give them time to grow 
and develop at their own pace. Many 
mothers expect little-men and _ little- 
women actions in place of normal-child 
actions. Many fathers do likewise. 

One reason, of course, is that many, 
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many parents just do not know what can be ex- 
pected at different ages. They do not know that it 
is usual for children like Sammy to take some time 
to fall asleep or finish a meal. They do not know 
that it is natural for small children to dawdle. 
They do not know that children under four are 
seldom capable of taking responsibility for keep- 
ing themselves completely dry. They do not know 
that the million and fifty-nine ‘“‘No’s” that their 
Johnny asserts between his second and sixth 
birthdays are characteristic of the several million 
chiliren of Johnny’s age in these United States. 


BB” the solution to parental pressures and over- 

expectations is not quite so simple! Knowing 
about Johnny and what most children of Johnny’s 
age can and cannot do is one part of the answer, 
but only one part. Knowing about oneself—the 
self who is Johnny’s parent—that, too, is a part. 
For, the self who is Johnny’s parent is also a 
person in his or her own right. Not just parent to 
Johnny. And the self who is Johnny’s parent is 
also husband or wife. The self 
who is Johnny’s parent is a per- 
son who needs in some way to 
work out status for himself or 
herself in a topsy-turvy world, 
a person who needs in the 
course of passing days to dis- 
cover means of achievement, 
be they little or big, a person 
who needs in his intimate liv- 
ing to have found lovingness 
and warmth. The self who is 
Johnny’s parent is also that 
self who not so long ago was a 
child moving through a myriad 
of child problems, just as today 
he moves through a 
myriad of adult 
problems. From 
childhood and adult- 
hood —from his 
work-life, and his 
love life, his social 
life, his fulfilling- 
expectations - of - 
himself - life — the 
parent brings into 
his parenthood his 
own frustrations as 
well as his own sat- 
isfactions. And these 
have bearing — tre- 
mendous bearing — 
on what he does to 
his child. 


Here is Mr. 


) 








Smithers. He was brought up in a stern and fru- 
gal home. His father’s word was law. There were 
four older sisters. He was the first boy. From 
early in life he was expected to be his father’s 
right-hand man. No allowances were made for 
childish fumblings. Two bywords walked at his 
side: Accuracy and Perfection. The four older 
sisters must have been sharp-nosed harridans. 
The picture comes of them, flat-chested, in una- 
dorned gray dresses, forever picking at him. He 
was the boy. Not only could he, because of his 
masculinity, do things better than could women, 
but because of his superior strength there were 
many things that were his to do for the women. 
His strength became his weakness. He hauled 
barrels of apples from the cellar, chopped wood, 
pumped water, clumped up and down wooden 
stairs to the unending tune of shrill demands. 
And yet nothing was ever quite well enough done. 


D” HE protest? Think for himself? ... No. He 
took it all. He took his father’s domination, 
and his cutting remarks about not enough effort. 
Never a word of praise! For didn’t praise make 
for vanity, and vanity for inertia? He took his 
sisters’ commands peppered with beratings. And 
his mother, who might have protected him, 
couldn’t. She was no more nor less than his 
father’s shadow. So, he took it all. But a bitter 
weed grew. Self-doubt. Self-distrust. Who was 
he to say anything—he who had always been told 
and commanded? And the fruit of the weed was a 
hard desire to prove his own strength, to feel his 
own power—not to be mastered, but to master. 

Then came his son, Warren. 

Warren was a large baby and robust. He grew. 
He sat up early. He walked early. His legs were 
strong. When Mr. Smithers said “Come,” he came. 
When Mr. Smithers said “Climb up here,” he 
climbed. But when Mr. Smithers said “Talk,” 
Warren did not talk. His brain and his tongue 
were not ready. And when, at two, he began, his 
oftenest repeated word was “No.” 

Shouted Mr. Smithers, the hard, tight desire 
to master overcoming him: “You will, Warren. 
You will. You must.” “You must, must, must,” 
came like a chorus, a continuous refrain. 

Warren shut his ears. He developed a mecha- 
nism of simply not hearing. But shutting himself 
off was not enough. He had to get even. However, 
getting even on the big man who was his father, 
or on the broad-shouldered stubborn woman who 
was his mother, his good sense told him was pretty 
well out of the question. Other children were his 
meat. Animals too. Sample of a threat, at five: 
“Some day I’m going to bring a gun and kill you, 
and shoot you dead. I'll bring everything for 
the business, and you’ll be dead.” 
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To the caged white mouse, however, a similar 
threat did not end in mere threat. There was a 
twisted neck. And the mouse was dead... . A dead 
mouse and a venomous little boy—outgrowths of 
the thwarted self that Mr. Smithers had brought 
from his childhood. 

Here, too, is Mrs. Kane. Her story can be 
briefly sketched. She had a brilliant older sister 
whose gift with song put Mrs. Kane’s gift with 
pencil into the shadow. Mrs. Kane grew out of her 
childhood feeling herself none too competent, 
She’d never made much of her drawing. She’d 
never made much of herself in any way. How 
did she picture herself? Oh, as a person who sat 
and listened to a glamorous older sister singing. 
She wasn’t sure she could do anything well. But 
she needed to prove to herself that she could, 
Ninette, her baby, offered her the chance. Ags 
long as Ninette was perfect, that was proof that 
she, as a mother, was doing well. But if the child 
down the block knew one more nursery rhyme, 
or the child next door soiled one less diaper, or 
the child across the street said “Thank you” more 
politely—then, gloom was on Mrs. Kane. Her 
proof was gone. She must recapture it. 

“Now say “The Crooked Man,’ Ninette. . . .Now 
hold the right hand out to the lady. The right 
hand, not the left. . . .Now, darling, keep those 
shoesies clean so Auntie will see how pretty you 
look. .. .” until Ninette got that hide-behind-the- 
skirts shyness and that strained look that makes 
a child’s eyes seem almost as big as the whole of 
his face. 


ND HERE are Mr. and Mrs. White. And Sandra 
—four-year-old Sandra—afraid of everything. 
She can’t go into a room alone because “something 
might be there.”” She can’t play with other chil- 
dren because “one of them might hurt her.” She 
can’t touch the ball or the toy wooden train be- 
cause “something just might happen.” She in- 
variably sits, or stands, off in a corner away from 
people, comforting her miserable little self by 
sucking her thumb. 

Mr. and Mrs. White are two perfectly nice, per- 
fectly decent, and seemingly wholesome people. 
Their friends think they are quite happily married. 

But as their story unfolded, marital tensions 
were discovered. Unprepared for marriage, Mrs. 
White turned against her husband. Her behavior 
hurt and bewildered him; he indulged in futile 
tongue-lashings. When Mrs. White found that she 
was going to have a baby, the situation was worse, 
for she realized that now there would be no way 
out. She couldn’t support herself and a baby. Her 
parents couldn’t afford the extra mouth either. 
She would have to stay. 

When Sandra was born, she forced herself to 
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believe that she loved this baby. Nothing must 
happen to it. To keep it safe she went to all sorts 
of pains, took all sorts of extra precautions, show- 
ered the baby with extra care. Away down, deep 
inside of herself, she must, however, have had 
some sort of suspicion that she still did not want 
the baby and so would not mind if something did 
happen to it. But, because facing such an idea 
would have been too mortifying, she had to prove 
to herself that it was not true—that she did want 
Sandra. How prove this better than by extra pre- 
cautions and extra care? 

She was the perfect picture of the perfect 
mother. She devotedly stayed at home. No other 
hands could cook for Sandra. No other hands 
could feed or bathe her. Sandra must not get 
chilled by drafts. She must be careful going up 
and down the stairs. 

“Took out, Sandra. Be careful. Sandra, look 
out.” But Mrs. White was really speaking, had she 
known it, for her own ears, rather than for 
Sandra’s. She was really cautioning herself to 
watch out for Sandra so that nothing would hap- 
pen to show the world that she herself did not care. 


RS. WHITE could not leave Sandra alone. She 

was afraid to. She had to be over-zealous and 
over-solicitous to prove that she herself cared as 
a mother should about her child. Mrs. Kane could 
not leave Ninette alone. She had to prove her own 
capability through being a successful and perfect 
mother, so that she kept pushing Ninette toward 
becoming the visible confirmation of 
her skill. Mr. Smithers could not leave 
Warren alone. He needed to prove to 
himself his own ability to master. He 
had to dominate and demand in order 
to feel the power that he craved. 

These few people exemplify some of 
the ways in which parents may be 
forced by the circum- 
stances in which they 
find themselves and by 
the needs they them- 
selves have as people— 
to press and push their 
children, and to force 
tension and _ unhappi- 
ness into their lives. 

In general, the first 
twenty-three or twenty- 
four months of a new 
baby’s existence move 
more or less smoothly. 
The baby as a baby is fairly 
easy for his parents. The young 
mother finds the physical care 
and the few regulations not too 
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difficult to execute effectively. The young father 
expects nothing from a little mite who can barely 
be recognized as a real person. By two, however, 
all doubt about having a real person in the house 
has vanished. The baby is no longer just a baby. 
He’s a toddler, a toucher, a talker, and often a 
tantalizer. Then is the time the threat comes to 
mother’s competence and to father’s head-of-the- 
family status. Then is the time mother and father 
think they see cropping up in Junior their own 
faults, or the faults they dislike in their spouses. 
Then comes the time when they feel that all 
Junior’s sins and defects must be uprooted so as 
not to become permanent attributes. Then is the 
time when it is hard—hard indeed—to leave chil- 
dren alone. 


HEN IS the time, conversely, when many of to- - 

day’s wisest parents feel it undesirable to leave 
themselves alone. They want to learn about 
Junior. What is natural and normal for them to be 
expecting of him? Which of the faults in evidence 
at the moment promise to become permanent? 
Which are just passing phases—growth mani- 
festations—that will be shed automatically if left 
alone? They want, too, these parents, to learn 
about themselves. How can they meet their own 
needs and cope with their own unsatisfied wants so 
that they won’t use their children in their efforts 
to work out their own adjustments? They are 
reaching out, are these parents, for a better way 
than blind stumblings. They want counsel that 





















will help them find their own direction, both as 
parents and as people, with greater intelligence. 

The nursery school is the most promising agen- 
cy in today’s world for services of this sort. Par- 
ents and children go to school. The teachers in 
the nursery school study the children, patiently 
and carefully, until they can judge as to how a 
child is managing himself in the face of life’s 
demands. On the staff the parents find an under- 
standing counselor. They talk with her individ- 
ually. To her they are able to voice their fears 
and their doubts. Through their relationship with 
her they gain reassurance. Talking things through 
helps them clarify their thinking. They meet in 
groups with other parents. Again they reach 
more even balance by thrashing through matters 
of common concern. They see that other parents 
have the same difficulties with their Willies that 
they are having with Junior, and the pressure and 
the worry somehow is released. 

When Mrs. Billsforth brought Sammy to nurs- 
ery school, she saw, by watching the nineteen 
other children of Sammy’s age, that Sammy was 
not so terrible. Through entering into group 
discussions, through having her own private talks 
with the counselor, she gradually came to see 
Sammy’s actions in proper perspective. She be- 
came able to leave Sammy alone. 

Gradually, too, something happened to Mr. 
Smithers. He talked, and talked confidentially 
about himself, his boyhood, his anger at being 
dominated, his fear of his own inability to be 
strong and powerful. He gradually came to see 
how he was using his child to fulfill his own need 
for mastery. As all of this grew clearer, he began 
also to see other ways of gaining the power that 
he needed, so that he could at last leave his child 
alone. 

Similarly with Mrs. Kane. With increased in- 
sight into her own needs, the long-neglected pencil 
came to her aid. In the thrill of recapturing and 
developing her drawing skill, she stopped need- 
ing Ninette to confirm her ability to achieve. 

As for the Whites, they complained and com- 
plained. There were salty tears and bitter re- 
criminations. But after many months and many 





sessions of finding relief for pent-up emotions, 
they decided they honestly wanted to attempt a 
fresh start. Slowly, as Mrs. White gained more 
warmth and satisfaction in her relationship with 
her husband, she came to love rather than hate 
him. And loving him, she automatically found her. 
self loving his child. She found herself giving 
Sandra greater affection, but otherwise leaving 
Sandra much more alone. In short, she found her- 
self adopting a procedure that set into popular 
phraseology contains a profitable maxim for par- 
ents—‘“‘Love them and leave them.” 

We do need to love them a lot, and leave them 
alone a lot—not entirely alone, but with enough 
elbowroom to grow at their own rate and in their 
own fashion. 


i lanasses WE, as parents in America, manage 
somehow to do this, the threat looms large. 
Children who are pressed and prodded, children 
who are besieged with worries and tensions, be- 
come eventually either cowed or rebellious. Main- 
taining the democratic manner of life—standing 
firmly on one’s own feet, utilizing the right to 
liberty and independent choice, and at the same 
time keeping respect and tolerance for others— 
this is a task impossible for cowed or rebellious 
people. Cowed people want the security of a dic- 
tatorship. Rebellious ones want blindly to over- 
throw. They are ready to accept, as they have else- 
where, the specious promises of any new doctrine. 
The lesson is clear. 

If our children are to preserve the democracy 
we cherish, they must have chances to stand on 
their own feet and to make choices of their own 
from the earliest years upward. They must have 
chances to find out for themselves how others 
think and feel. We, as parents, must help them, 
must love them, must uphold and support them, 
must discuss with them facts and philosophies. 
But most important, we must learn to know our- 
selves well. Only then will we manage not to im- 
pose our own needs and frustrations onto our chil- 
dren. Only then will we be able to leave them alone 
and free to discover and maintain their own in- 
tegrity. 
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The Bike Bucephalus 


But it was new to Dannie Snow. It was the 

first bicycle he had ever owned. He looked 
upon it as a major miracle, and he had named it 
Bucephalus, after the horse of Alexander the 
Great, his favorite hero. He all but kept it in the 
parlor. He would have put it there, right next to 
the Family Album, if his mother had let him. He 
kept it behind the door in the sitting room. He 
oiled it every hour. He shined it every night. And 
when he went to sleep, it rolled on ahead of him 
with wings growing out of its pedals, and he got 
upon it, and it took him to cities very like the 
New Jerusalem his Aunt Hannah read him so 
much about in the Book of Revelation in the Bible. 
Anyway, the walls of these cities were made of 
jasper, and the paving stones of purest gold. 
The bicycle had come down in the 
family to Dan’l, through his brothers. 
That is, parts of it had. For it was a 
made-up thing, a congress of many bi- 


l WASN’T a new bicycle. 


cycles. It was John’s pedals, Henry’s 
handlebars, Charles’s sprocket, and 
Tom’s ball bearings. Dan’l’s 


father had built it up for him 
out of parts still left whole after 
his older boys had worn 
out the main portions of 
their bikes. 

It was beautiful. None 
of its parts looked as if 
they belonged together. 
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The pedals were wide rubber ones of a former 
mustached generation. The handlebars were of a 
more recent decade. But when Dan’l was on it, 
all the odd angles of it flowed together, and it 
sailed along like a silver dream. 

Dannie had learned to ride all the parts of it 
before they came together in his own machine. 
He had borrowed his brothers’ bikes when they 
were plowing or haying on the farm. He had to 
ride them lopsided, one half of him slanted in 
under the crossbar, without ever having the seat 
of his short trousers grounded on the comfort of 
a saddle. He had learned to ride standing and 
lurching like a ship in a gale, but with the Prom- 
ised Land in his shining eyes. 

He had helped make ruins of Charles’s and 
Tom’s bicycles—and so hastened the manufacture 

of his own—by caroming off a stone wall 

and riding into a maple tree. But he had 
learned to ride. 

Now he had his seat on a saddle at last 

and a crossbar between his legs, where a 

. crossbar should be. And he could ride 

. straight up in the world. He didn’t 

have to put every ounce of himself 

into his legs and pump so hard his 

eyes were blinded with perspira- 

tion, and wonder if he would make 

the pasture gate or bring up on the 

fence rails. He could even put his 

hands in his pockets, steer 

with his knees, and look at 





the world going by him in streaks of color. 

A boy’s first bicycle is like a young man’s first 
razor. He knows it is a milestone in the history 
of the world. 

“Hi there, Dan’]!—Whose bike?” 

“Hello, Fred. Mine.” 

But Dannie did not stop. He went past boy 
after boy he used to walk to school with. That was 
last spring. Now it was September and school 
days again. Times had changed. Dannie had gone 
up in life. Fortune had lifted him head and shoul- 
ders above all the boys and girls he had ever 
known. He was a world to himself now, inde- 
pendent of all brothers and friends. That was 
what he thought as he sailed away to the school- 
house. 

But his whole world began to fall to pieces when 
he got there. Miss Lamson, the teacher, would 
not let him bring his bicycle into the schoolhouse 
with him. That was the first blow. Dan’! had to 
leave it in the entry, where he left his coat and 
hat and where everybody could ding the bell on it. 
Everybody did. 

And once school got under way, worse hap- 
pened. Dan’l had feared it. Ned Blake misbe- 
haved almost at once, as he always did, and got 
sent into the entryway to meditate on his sins. 
Five minutes later, Dannie looked up from the 
peaks of the Andes and saw Ned flash by the win- 
dow on Bucephalus. . 

Dan nearly lifted the roof with his yell. Miss 
Lamson was shocked. Even when she found out 
the reason for Dan’s shout, she still was. Why, 
taking a ride on another boy’s bicycle was no 
crime! What if Dan’s brothers had raised such a 
rumpus every time he took their bicycles without 
asking? Miss Lamson sent Dan’! out to take Ned’s 
place in the dark hall of disgrace. 

When Ned got back, Dannie found the bell’s 
spring was broken and all the ding taken out of it. 
Ned had rung it all the way. Dan’l told Miss Lam- 
son on him. But the teacher said Dan shouldn’t 
tell tales on his comrades, and she reprimanded 
him along with Ned. 

At recess, all the boys asked Dan’! to let them 
take a ride. When he said No, they all shouted 
that he was stingy. 


Re WORSE lay ahead. In the afternoon, Bill Day 
had a bad nosebleed, and the teacher requi- 
sitioned Dan’s bike to send Bill’s older brother 
home to fetch his father. It was an emergency, 
she said, and Dan’s bicycle was the only one there. 
Dan’! said he would go himself, but Miss Lamson 
said he was too young and too short-legged to do 
the errand of mercy quickly. When Dannie burst 
out into wrath over this, the teacher said Dannie 
had no sense of the civic. Or, in plain words, 
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that Dan’l Snow was a very selfish little boy, 

By the time school let out, Dan’l was boiling 
over. 

The last straw was when the boy Dannie loved 
better than all his brothers, the best friend he 
had in the world, Dick Getchell, asked if he could 
practice riding Dan’l’s bicycle on the way home. 
Dick didn’t have any brothers to borrow from. 
But his father had promised to buy him a bike as 
soon as he learned to ride. 

It was like cutting off his right leg. But Dan’ 
did it. He put the handlebars in Dick’s hands. 
A boy had only one best friend. And this best 
friend had a sister. She was there with him. 
Dan’l knew she was part of the reason why he 
gave up his right leg. 

But Dan’l wouldn’t hold Dick up. He washed 
his hands of the whole thing. 

Dickie took a grip and gave a jump for the 
seat. His new blue breeches never got there. It 
was downhill, and Bucephalus got away fast. 
Dickie went on for a little, standing on the crazed 
pedals, his eyes wide with horror as Bucephalus 
leaped from one side of the road to the other. 
Then he lost the grips, the front wheel folded in 
under him, and Dickie flew headlong into the 
ruts. Dan’] Snow felt a cold knife slice off his 
other leg. 

Janie Getchell ran and threw herself on her only 
brother, driving him deeper into the ruts. She 
burst into tears and said Dan Snow was a mur- 
derer and had killed her brother. 


_—— WAS the thing that shivered the last pieces 
of Dannie’s little lonely world to bits and let 
him out into a finer and bigger world than he had 
ever dreamed of. 

It was Janie’s tears that did it. She was sitting 
among the frostflowers, feeling over her brother’s 
body and finding out what parts hurt the most, 
and her tears were dropping like stars among the 
blue stars there by the road. 

Every. part of Dickie hurt the most. 

Dan’! threw himself down beside Janie and 
rubbed Dickie, too. If there were any broken 
bones, they were his bones. He ached with pity 
all over. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Dickie. I should have 
steadied you. Are you hurt bad?” 

And Dan’! left the selfish old world with one 
grand last gesture. He upped and kicked his own 
bicycle! 

“Darned old thing! I hope it is broken all to 
pieces.” 

But Bucephalus wasn’t. One pedal had a kink 
in it, the bell had broken from its moorings for- 
ever. Bucephalus creaked all over. But it could 
still run. 
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And Dickie wasn’t broken badly anywhere, 
either. Janie took one arm, and Dan’! took the 
other, and they walked him around to get him used 
to his legs again. They limbered him up till he was 
all for trying the bike once more! 

And Dan’! let him. Only this time he walked 
alongside, with one stout arm around the middle 
of the boy he loved more than himself and the 
other hand on the handlebars, steadying. Janie 
steadied, too, from the other side. 
crossed Dan’l’s in back of Dickie. 

So they went down the road under the long 
shades of evening, through the fields where the 
stars of blue frostflowers sparkled and the stars of 
the sky were beginning to blossom out, too. And 
Dickie went without falling. And Janie gave 
Dan’l a look, behind her brother’s back, that any 
boy on earth would go through ten boyhoods 
gladly to get. 


Her arm 


Y THE TIME they got to Dickie’s house, Dickie 

could ride alone for as much as ten yards. 
They let him go for good at last. And Dickie went 
proudly into his yard and collapsed gently into the 
lilac bush out of sight. 

But Dan’l and Janie never noticed him. For 
they had their arms around each other and were 
busy looking at each other and the stars. 

There were more important things in the world 
than bicycles and selfish little boys who thought 
they owned them. There were girls for a boy to 
look at, and many other boys and people to think 
about, more important than brothers. For they 
were the people a boy was going to live with and 
get along with and love. 

Anyway, Dan’l was going to love Jane always. 
He knew that, and Jane knew that. It was the 
most exciting thing they had ever learned: 

And next day, Dan let every boy in District 
Nine have a ride on his bike, including Ned Blake. 
When the teacher discovered she had left her 
Spelling List at home, Dan’l even let her borrow 





Bucephalus to go for it. He held the bike while 
she mounted and watched her ride gingerly away, 
somewhat embarrassed by the crossbar, with her 
eyeglasses shining like searchlights in the sun. 
Dan’l didn’t worry about Miss Lamson’s heft be- 
ing a strain on his tires. 

That night, Dickie Getchell rode Dan’s bike all 
the way home and only fell off five times, and then 
not hard enough to break anything on him or 
Bucephalus. And when his father heard about it, 
he said he would buy Dickie that new bicycle that 
very Saturday night, and he said Dan must think 
of it as his as much as Dickie’s. 

So Saturday evening Dan’! rode it, with his best 
friend and Janie drinking him in with beaming 
eyes. Dan’l Snow rode along on the back of the 
west wind, and the bike made Bucephalus seem 
like an oxcart. But Bucephalus had done its work 
in life well. It had brought Dan into a great new 
world of friends for all the days of his life. Dan 
rode along light as a feather with eyes that almost 
put out the evening stars. 


A Boy, a Lake, a Sun 


My little boy, the vast, still lake, 
And the big low sun 

Keep each other company, 
Now the day is done. 


The child is quiet, and his curls 
Are full of evening light, 

He sits in utter confidence 
On the edge of night. 


A little golden bubble cast 
Up from eternity, 

The sun is just as much his friend 
As the evening bee. 


He does not know that he is small 
Or different or apart, 

The sun is not a grander thing 
Than a daisy’s heart. 


But he is pleased to have me come 
And moves to let me sit 
Beside him and the setting sun, 
And I am proud of it. 
—From Collected Poems. By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 
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How Did the United States 


Come About? 


HE UNITED STATES did not just grow, 
like Topsy, but has come about as a result of 
many favorable influences. One of these 
was the kind of people that landed on our shores 
and the social and religious background they 
brought with them. They came not only from all 
of the more advanced nations of Europe but also 
from various classes. Thus from the start there 
was no one social group or idea of life that was 
able to dominate. This, fortunately, was also true 
of the religious convictions which the settlers in 
the new land brought with them. The great ma- 
jority of those who came over had decided reli- 
gious convictions, and had there not been repre- 
sentatives of many faiths one church would have 
had full control of the religious experiences of the 
settlers. This would have led to the final estab- 
lishment of one dominant church which would 
largely have followed European leadership. Since 
there were in all the colonies during the first cen- 
tury of American colonial life representatives of 
various churches, the people had to learn toler- 
ance. The members of each faith had every in- 
centive to keep their church spiritually sound, 
adapted to recognizing new conditions, and pro- 
gressive in spirit. Only so could it maintain itself, 
since its only support was the allegiance of its 
membership. 


Toward a More Perfect Union 


DVANTAGEOUS as it was for the settlers of the 
land to have such a diversity of cultural back- 
ground, it is fortunate that the differences were 
not so great that amalgamation, cooperation, and 
mutual understanding were impossible. In a very 
short period, the English language became so well 
established that it was the common means of com- 
munication throughout the land. As the first 
settlers represented three continents — Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—the unity which was required 
for the building of a nation would have come into 
being very slowly had three or four different 
languages separated the settlers. A common com- 
mercial and political life would have been greatly 
delayed. 

Thus from the very early period of settlement, 
there was a combination of favorable circum- 
stances for the development in this country of a 
new civilization. This new civilization could 
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take over much of the best of the European 
development and culture without losing an un- 
paralleled opportunity to build the American 
way of life. 


The Demand for a Native Culture 


if WAS extremely fortunate that there was such 
a great distance between Europe and the ¢o- 
lonial settlement. Even now in these modern days, 
the broad Atlantic provides a barrier against 
European philosophies of life and delays their 
stealing into our civilization. In the seventeenth 
century, Europe was months away because of the 
great time it required to sail from one shore to 
the other. Had this not been true, it would have 
been impossible for the American way of life to 
shape itself in the unique way that it did. Al- 
though the colonies were under the control of 
Great Britain, the time it took even to send letters 
from London to the colonial governor was such 
that it became absolutely necessary from the be- 
ginning that each settlement attempt to adapt 
itself to new circumst&nces, and even the deepest 
loyalty for the old land could not keep the people 
in this country from developing an independent 
mode of life. They had to depend upon their own 
resources for the most part, and this forced a test 
of courage and a willingness to hold together, 
because in so many parts of the country the Indian 
menace forced the people to act together for self- 
protection. 

Not only did the separation of the old world 
from the new encourage independence; it became 
necessary for survival that the settlers recognize 
how differently they were placed in the new 
country and adapt their life to the new surround- 
ings. This was one of the circumstances that led 
to a breaking away from European culture. An 
interesting illustration of this is the fact that in 
the beginning in the Plymouth colony the roofs 
of the houses were thatched as was the custom 
in England. The settlers even brought seed with 
them that they might harvest the grasses neces- 
sary for the roofing of their homes. It happened, 
however, that the danger of fire and the great 
abundance of forest land yielding timber soon 
taught the colonists the wisdom of substituting 
wooden roofs. This is just one illustration of the 
natural and gradual turning away from European 
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habits brought about by life in the new world. 
It was not merely that they discarded customs 
which had served them well in the old land. More 
important, there was a release from old habits 
and as a consequence came new departures with- 
out which there could not have been an original 


civilization. There was born in the people the 
spirit that was necessary if they were to work 
out a different society from that which had been 
their European background. 


The Favorable Environment 


N SPITE of all these influences that had such 

promise for the building of a new kind of life 
across the seas, there can be no doubt that there 
would not have been the success that was achieved 
had it not been for the favorable environment. 
Nowhere in the world had nature dealt so bounti- 
fully with a territory as in the middle section of 
the North American continent where the seeds of 
the United States were planted. It had a varied 
but temperate climate of the sort which history 
has proved again and again is most suitable for 
the building of a rich civilization. Moreover, there 
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was a great variety of natural conditions—rivers, 
lakes, harbors, plains, mountains, and a variety 
of soils—which added together gave ideal condi- 
tions for the constructing of a civilization dif- 
ferent from any that had previously existed. The 
country was also rich in natural resources. It had 
abundant minerals, including, as was later dis- 
covered, coal and iron, the two things needful for 
the establishment of modern industry. Gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and finally oil were other deposits 
waiting for discovery and use. 

Most important of all, the country was rich in 
excellent soil. There were great virgin forests 
such as were unknown to people of Europe. Al- 
though the soil was not equally good in all parts 
of the land, it was everywhere as good as most 
of the soil to which the newcomers had been ac- 
customed. In the most favored parts, it was as 
rich as any that has ever been found anywhere 
in the world. Thus the American people were 
given from the start the basic physical conditions 
required for the building of a high quality of 
civilization. 

There was another advantage that we now 
recognize as we look backward—one which at 
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the time probably was looked upon as a consider- 
able handicap. This was the fact that although 
there was rich soil, and a great store of minerals, 
they were not to be had merely for the asking. 
The settlers were not ushered into a Garden of 
Eden, but into a country that had to be worked. 
Toil, thrift, pluck, sacrifice, and endurance were 
required. This saved the early Americans from 
the softness that would have come had their 
wealth been “taken from the trees” without any 
considerable effort. 

The people brought with them from the old 
country qualities of character that had great 
promise. No one was likely to cross the Atlantic 
in those days and attempt to build a home in the 
wilderness unless he possessed courage, self- 
reliance, and a willingness to struggle. Nor could 
the men have hoped for success but that there 
came with them women equally endowed with the 
spiritual and moral qualities that security in the 
new world demanded. Virtues they brought, they 
found it necessary to continue. The end of the 
voyage did not leave them in a luxury that made 
few demands. Instead, these men and women 
were ushered into circumstances that required 
still greater courage, self-reliance, thrift, willing- 
ness to sacrifice and endure. Of all the influences 
that made America, none had a more important 
part than those that made character demands of 
the people. Weaklings found existence in the 
wilderness too difficult. The prospect of such 
rigors discouraged the coming of persons unfitted 
through bodily weakness, or lack of spirtual and 
moral qualities, to settle with any hope of success 
in the new land. 


The Necessities of Democracy 


HE AMERICAN WAY of life is democratic. Our 

civilization stands or falls according to the 
strength of its democratic experience. The fol- 
lowing are characteristics that have given our 
social life its distinction. First, it provides an 
opportunity for personal advancement. The indi- 
vidual is not determined by his birth, his family, 
or by any other external, but fundamentally rests 
upon his own character. Second, the American 
system provides educational opportunity. No- 
where else in the world is there so great a chance 
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for a person of capacity to gain the education his 
largest success demands. Third, the American 
civilization is known everywhere for the empha- 
sis it places upon the equality of the sexes. From 
colonial days to the present, the advance of women 
along all lines has been continuous. Our type of 
marriage, of home, of parenthood, and of social 
life rests upon the belief that women should not 
be treated or regarded as inferior to men. Finally, 
our civilization has gone forward because it has 
placed strong emphasis upon science, invention, 
organization, and other resources that stimulate 
material progress. The American way of life 
has thus far achieved an ever-growing standard 
of life. 

None of these attainments, however, have 
reached their full goal. The individual is some- 
times handicapped through no fault of his own, 
The opportunity for education is frequently de- 
nied the bright child for purely economic reasons, 
There is still discrimination against women. Ma- 
terial progress has not yet brought comforts and 
satisfactions to all the homes of our land to the 
degree that should justly be expected. Our stand- 
ard of living has gone forward, but this does not 
mean that poverty has been abolished or that our 
accomplishment has been as great as our demo- 
cratic security requires. 


How Can Democracy Preserve Its Values? 


ey AMERICAN WAY does not guarantee itself. 
It can pass just as certainly as it could come 
into being. There must be determination on the 
part of those living in our generation to preserve 
our democratic values. This means that there is 
no security apart from an appreciation of what 
we have and a sincere effort to encourage the 
social traits that distinguish the United States 
throughout the world. 

We must, then, first of all, appreciate what we 
have. There is always temptation to take for 
granted the permanency of the things we desire. 
In these days, this constitutes a grave danger. 
The world is by no means everywhere friendly 
to democratic trends. On the contrary, there are 
European philosophies of life that are deadly 
hostile to our social system. We must value what 
we have or it may be taken from us. Next, there 
must be a deliberate attempt to educate our peo- 
ple to the meaning and the satisfaction of the 
democratic way of living. Adult programs of 
education as well as those for youth and children 
must become conserving influences to strengthen 
and protect our democratic traits and help us all 
to recognize the social tendencies that are not 
American or democratic. We also need to have 
a more aggressive policy with respect to the alien 
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‘an seek to impose upon us. There are many motives 
ha- that lead them to undermine the democratic way 
om of living. Chiefly, however, their. endeavor comes 
1en from a failure to appreciate the individuality, the 
of freedom, the self-direction, and the sense of spir- 
cial itual value that rightly go along with our way of 
not life. are equal to their opportunity and who are con- 
lly, ‘ scious of their responsibility. Changes that press 
has Democracy and Changing Conditions us do not endanger the values that have hereto- 
ion, fore come forth from our civilization. The latter 
late F ONE thing we are all sure, modern life cans demand new emphases and better adaptation to 
life not escape change. The old passes and the our changing circumstances. They do not, how- 
ard new comes. In our own period, this continuous ever, need replacement. They cannot be taken 
reshaping of life goes forward with a rapidity from us without ending our type of civilization 
lave never before known. Nowhere is this more strik- or transforming it into something fundamentally 
me- ing than in the United States. And one serious different. 
wn, consequence has been the feeling that it is hope- Never has there been so great a need of main- 
de- less to attempt to direct the current of social taining in all its strength the American system 
ons, change. This is the spirit that is largely respon- of government, of industry, education, family 
Ma- sible for the birth in Europe of philosophies in- life, and religion. We are becoming for the mo- 
and compatible with ours. The average man has come ment a depository of all the well-directed hopes 
the to feel so insecure that he has been willing to of people everywhere. Our obligation is not merely 
and- sell his very soul for the security which he has to ourselves but to all peoples. Should our democ- 
; not assumed would come if some dictator took over racy lose its vigor, there appears to be no place 
_ our the responsibility of managing people as if they where it could be revived. We may need soldiers 
emo- were hogs and sheep. and sailors, guns and ships, to protect us from 
The people of the United States can remain hostile people who would destroy us because our 
steadfast in their democratic ideals only as they democracy endangers their tyranny. But much 
ps? have faith in themselves. Their leaders must fol- more do we need for our protection the character 
low public opinion, not usurp the function of and understanding which will make us able to 
tself. making basic decisions. This maintaining of realize the worth of what we have and keep us 
come democracy we cannot accomplish by mere wishing, determined to maintain it, that it may become 
1 the but only by providing the social intelligence, dis- ultimately the experience of peoples everywhere. 
serve cipline, patriotism, and courage the situation de- 
re is mands. Our individualistic way of life cannot This is the first article in the parent-teacher 
what prosper unless it is supported by individuals who study course: This World of Ours. 
2 the 
tates 
em 
at we 
e for 
esire. I THIS country there are now probably 4,000,000 young men and women out of school, in need of 
nger. jobs, and totally unemployed. Other millions are in part-time jobs or marking time in schools 
endly or on the farm. For these young people the fundamental conditions of real freedom do not exist. 
‘e are We have taken away liberty by allowing conditions to exist that deny liberty. We cannot say that 
leadly these young people are to achieve life and liberty only by struggling successfully as individuals 
what from a morass for which we are all economically, politically, and morally responsible. 
there These youth must feel that they have a stake in our country. In some field of labor, whether 
r peo- private or public, they must find a worthy opportunity to work in a manner commensurate with 
yf the their powers, with a return sufficient to sustain life and the institutions of marriage and the home, 
ns of and to secure advancement in responsibility and in the esteem of their fellow citizens. In view of 
ildren present world conditions, it is quite possible that for these youth the conditions of real freedom 
gthen will never exist unless they are deliberately planned and formulated with relentless perseverance 
us all by the members of the older generation who now control the economic enterprises and the govern- 
‘e not ment of our country. 
have —From YOUTH, DEFENSE, AND THE NATIONAL WELFARE 
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Days 
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HARLES took the 
¢: prize when it came 

to dawdling in the 
morning. Ordinarily we 
would expect a boy ten 
years old and in good 
health to find so much en- 
joyment in being alive 
that he would eat his 
breakfast in the shortest 
possible time so that he 
could “get up and go.” 
But Charles would daw- 
dle over his dressing and 
his breakfast, and his 
mother spent a great deal 
of time hurrying him 
along so that he would 
not be late for school. But Charles somehow did 
not care to go to school. He almost had to be pushed 
out of the door to be on his way. Quite by acci- 
dent one morning his mother discovered that he 
would loiter along until he came to within one 
block of school. There he would sit on the front 
porch of one of the nearby houses and wait for the 
bell to ring. When the bell rang, Charles would 
run the last block so that he would not be late. 


Il 


Susan was in the third grade. The teachers were 
finding it very difficult to stimulate Susan in school 
work. She read very carelessly. She wouldn’t take 
part in group discussions and she was finding 
arithmetic practically impossible. In Susan’s 
school there were some assistant teachers. One of 
the assistant teachers spent a great deal of time 
with Susan, especially in helping her to get started 
in arithmetic. But Susan would not cooperate. 
Instead of working at the arithmetic problems she 
would mark all over her paper—or the blackboard, 
if they happened to be working at the blackboard. 
The teachers tried everything, so they said. Susan 
had been given some responsibility. She was libra- 
rian for the room, and it was her job to keep a 
simple record of the books that the third grade 
children took out from the well-equipped school 
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library. But Susan didn’t 
seem to care. She was 
neither reliable nor ¢o- 
operative. The teachers 
had about exhausted all 
the methods they could 
think of for motivating 
Susan. 


HE TWO PROBLEMS 

briefly described are 
taken from a file of real 
cases. In working out 
a solution let us first deal 
with each individual case 
and then bring our re- 
sults together in the 
form of suggestions that 
can be used for other 
similar cases. Charles, 
the first case described, 
was quite a puzzle to his 
parents. They couldn’t understand his daw- 
dling. His report card showed a fairly good record 
in school subjects, and yet he didn’t seem to want 
to go to school. Charles’s dawdling produced a 
great deal of conflict between himself and his par- 
ents. They couldn’t understand why Charles, who 
was not finding his work in school very difficult, 
didn’t want to go. When they discovered his prac- 
tice of sitting on the front porch of a house near 
the school until the bell rang in the morning, 
they were still more puzzled. The mother asked 
for help. Charles was in good health, he had an 
intelligence quotient slightly above the average, 
he could read well, and he had a good understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of arithmetic. His par- 
ents had taken him on trips and the like, so that 
he had a reasonable fund of experience which he 
could draw on in his class discussions. 

A few minutes of observation on the play- 
ground, however, revealed some interesting facts. 
Most of the boys were wearing long pants. Charles 
was almost the only exception to this rule. Some 
of the children kidded Charles about this. A fur 
ther investigation tended to indicate that this had 
been going on for some time. During the winter 
some of the boys wore “high-top” shoes. Charles 
had asked for high-top shoes but his parents 
didn’t see any particular reason for them. As4 
result of the teasing by the other children Charles 
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had tended to withdraw from the group. Conse- 
quently he hadn’t learned to be good at “kickball.” 
He was already acquiring the label of “sissy.” 

Here we have a case showing how important it 
is to know what is going on in the child’s en- 
vironment before we can understand his behavior. 
The parents in Charles’s case had never visited 
school. What they knew about the boy’s school 
environment they had obtained from his report 
card, but this described only a part of his school 
environment, and did so more or less indirectly. 
They didn’t know how he was getting along with 
other children. They didn’t know the difficulties 
he was experiencing. They didn’t know about the 
danger he was facing in being more and more left 
out of the group. Had they spent a little time in 
observing Charles on the playground and in the 
neighborhood play group they could have under- 
stood his unwillingness to go to school. 


T THIS TIME when children are returning to 
A school, Charles’s difficulty shows us the impor- 
tance of parents’ visiting school; or, at the adoles- 
cent level when self-consciousness on the part of 
growing boys and girls often makes parents’ visits 
in the presence of the child unwise, conferences 
with the teacher and observations of the children’s 
work and play with neighborhood groups are all 
important in understanding the child’s behavior 
at home. If a child does not have a status or se- 
curity in his play group, he is going to demand an 
unreasonable amount of it elsewhere. 

The second problem gives the reverse side of 
this picture. A study was made of Susan’s case 
and it was found that she was from a family in 





which she was the least favored child and in which 
she was thoroughly dominated by both father and 
mother. Susan had been given few or no respon- 
sibilities at home other than a few chores which 
nobody else wanted to do. Susan had little chance 
to make decisions for herself. Both father and 
mother told her what to do, where to go, and what 
to wear. As soon as this fact was made clear to 
the teachers they changed their methods of guid- 
ing Susan. They saw in Susan not a child who 
was attempting to put something over by being 
thoroughly noncooperative, but a child who was 
attempting to build up status, to be herself, and 
to make some decisions for herself, to feel that she 
could really do something without always doing 
what someone else told her. Susan’s case shows 
the importance of the school’s knowing the home 
environment of the child in attempting to under- 
stand and guide the child’s behavior. It was not 
difficult to help Susan, once the teachers appre- 
ciated how she was robbed of her status by par- 
ents who provided plenty of material things but 
gave Susan no chance to stand on her own feet. 


HE TWO CASES point to some ideas which can be 

widely applied. The school environment in- 
cludes both what goes on in the classroom and what 
happens on the playground. It is not possible to 
understand the child’s behavior at home unless we 
know what is going on at school and in the neigh- 
borhood or community play groups. Similarly, the 
school cannot understand the child’s behavior un- 
less it has a fairly clear idea of what is going on 
in the child’s home and other phases of his out- 
of-school life. 


i a een 


School 


We watch them as they step along 
So buoyantly—to join the throng 
Of eager, laughing boys and girls; 
Some are dignified and tall, 

Some caper by with flying curls, 


And some are small. 





The reason for this galaxy 


Of marching youth? 
School starts today! 


We turn to the neglected task; 

How strangely empty all the rooms— 

With sudden silence everywhere— 
Peculiar loneliness that looms 

When all the young things go away! 
Though our hearts yearn, 

And keeping would be sweet, 

We would not ask to hold them—or to stay 
Those onward-pressing feet. 
Relinquishment—the lesson we must learn. 


School starts today! 


— MARGUERITE CRIGHTON TUTHILL 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


' TITHOUT doubt the progressive educa- 
tion movement has brought an enormous 
amount of happiness and well-being both 
to American schools and American homes. Chil- 
dren have been given opportunities to have mean- 
ingful experiences which lead to greater intellec- 
tual and physical growth. The life of the school has 
taken on a colorful character which cannot help 
but be stimulating to the imaginations of children. 
From a mental hygiene point of view the relation- 
ships of teachers and pupils have undergone a very 
considerable improvement. The life of the school 
is smoother and sweeter. There are fewer conflicts 
and less discord in the various relationships among 
pupils, teachers, and parents. Similarly the prac- 
tice of a more humane and intelligent attitude in 
child care has enriched the life of thousands of 
American homes. 

In some quarters, however, there is a feeling 
that the newer educational procedures have led 
to a softening of moral and intellectual fibers 
and have educated children for a life of ease and 
comfort of an essentially selfish sort. Such criti- 
cisms are especially alarming in view of the 
crisis which now confronts humanity. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that only those countries 
will survive which have the courage, the devotion, 
and the capacity and willingness, for self-sacrifice 
in the interests of the preservation of democracy. 
If the education which we provide under the name 
of progressive education or modern education 
leads to a lack of social responsibility, selfishness, 
or unwillingness to sacrifice, it is clear that such 
education would fail us in the present crisis. 


NE OF the most serious difficulties faced by 
teachers at the present time in connection 
with progressive education is the large number of 
misconceptions prevalent in the public mind. 
There is, for example, the feeling that a progres- 
sive school is a do-as-you-please school in which the 
teacher every morning says, “Well, children, what 
do you want to do today?” Of course, no educa- 
tional authority of any standing believes in such 
a school. As far as the writer knows, no such 
school is in existence or ever has been in existence. 
Likewise, there is the feeling on the part of 
many persons that a progressive school is a do- 
nothing school in which children play day after 
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day without ever learning to work hard at any- 
thing significant. If people who have this belief 
would spend even a half day studying our best 
modern schools they would be convinced of the 
absurdity of this charge. The hardest work in 
this world is done by scientists and professional 
people who work hard at tasks which are mean- 
ingful to them. Similarly we want children to 
learn hard work which is meaningful and which 
has social significance. 


In the third place, there is the accusation that — 


progressive schools lead to anarchy, that they 
have no order or plan and that those who go to 


them have no respect for authority or law and _ 


order. Now, in a democracy the only conception 
of law and order which has any value is one which 
is based on self-discipline. The progressive schools 
seek to build respect for law and order on the 
basis of self-discipline rather than discipline 
imposed through the exercise of authority. 


ONE appraises the modern school in its true 


F 
I light, the writer believes that he will reach the 
conclusion that the modern school at its best is our 
only hope when it comes to the problem of devel- 
oping a citizenship for a period of crisis. Experi- 
ence in Europe has shown that no nation is likely 
to survive unless it has a high degree of internal 


solidarity and a determined will to live. In a democ- © 


racy we cannot produce solidarity by force or 
by propaganda without violating the principles 
of our faith. We are therefore dependent upon the 


process of education and living in order to achieve | 
the requisite solidarity. Only as our children, | 
youth, and adults understand our way of life can © 


we expect them to be devoted to it. Only as they 
have actually lived this way of life can they be 
expected to understand it. 

It is then highly important for us as teachers 
and parents to make a critical examination of our 
homes and schools in order that we may remove 
from them as many influences as possible which 
tend to educate for selfishness rather than for un- 
selfishness and a spirit of self-sacrifice, so im- 


portant in the present emergency. Progressive | 
education in its true and best sense is an educa- 
tional expression of the best in the Christian tradi- 


tion. Let us try to understand it more fully and 
practice it more effectively. —-ERNEST O. MELBY 
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BY NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


E HAVE every cause to be “bothered” 
W s" the home, for this reason: The 

home has for its chief concern the de- 
velopment of the individual. Democratic living 
implies a respect for each individual personality, 
a strong belief that each individual should have 
the opportunity to develop to the best of his 
ability, but this will never happen until the home 
is given more help in applying democratic prin- 
ciples in everyday life. 

The home has been called “‘the cradle of democ- 
racy—the fountainhead of American democracy.” 
But many of our homes are confused, bewildered, 
vacillating helplessly somewhere between the 
autocratic home with too much control and the 
home with little or no control; and parent-educa- 
tors, writers, and lecturers are somewhat to blame. 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing.” We 
have only touched the surface in educating for 
home life. Education for home living at all levels, 
in schools and for out-of-school youth and adults, 
is the crying need of today. Everywhere this need 
is apparent, and yet in many isolated spots we 
hear home- and family-life education spoken of as 
among the frills and extras. Let us recognize the 
crisis through which our homes are passing and 
lend a strong helping hand with more and better 
education for home and family life. 

MAUDE R. CALVERT 
Education for Home and Family Life 


Waar Is expected of the Summer Round-Up is 
that it will deliver to the school a child able to 
make the most of his new opportunities. It is true 
that we concern ourselves with the physical con- 
dition of the child, that we want to be assured 
that remediable defects are corrected by physician 
and dentist. But I like to 
think that over and above 
all this, the Summer Round- 
Up gives the child his best 
chance to develop his per- 
sonality. 

Every parent, of course, 
wants his youngster to do 
well at school, but the 
change from home life to 
the school is something of 
a task for any five-year-old, 
and particularly for the 


N THE second 


Individual” 
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series devoted to 

parent-teacher “Projects .nd Pur- 
poses,” the National Chairmen discuss 
their committee work in terms of its 
relationship to themes selected by the 
Special Committee to Correlate Parent- 
Teacher Activities for Promoting De- 
mocracy. “The Intrinsic Worth of the 
is this month’s theme. 
Next month: “Equality.” 


little boy or girl who does not see clearly the writ- 
ing on the blackboard or hear plainly what the 
teacher says. 

Here is an instance that will catch the attention 
of baseball fans. A friend tells me that his boy 
went through the first two grades of school with 
a sight defect so serious that one eye was carry- 
ing practically all of the burden of vision. It 
wasn’t found until the father took his boy to an 
optometrist and asked why a seven-year-old lad 
couldn’t see an easy bounding ball. 

Examination showed the true condition of the 
boy’s vision. Fortunately, glasses made possible 
a correction practically to normal, and (this is 
vital) allowed the boy to take a normal part in 
playground activities. But it took that father and 
son a year of practice and coaching before the boy 
put aside the defensive habits of the days when 
he could not judge a ball coming toward him be- 
cause he had almost no perspective in his vision. 

Did that boy’s failure and later his success at 
baseball have anything to do with his personality? 
I think no one will doubt it. And that is why I 
say that the Summer Round-Up which gets the 
preschool boys and girls to the physician and the 
dentist for examination and for correction of de- 
fects can have for its end result the building of 
personality. 

LILLIAN R. SMITH, M. D. 
Child Health and Summer Round-Up 
of the Children 


Every MAN is in his heart a musician. Whether 
he raises his voice, slightly off key, in a church 
anthem, or takes his place as concertmeister in a 
great civic orchestra, he pours forth his soul in 
music. Wherever men gather, in whatever moods 
they find themselves, they 
reflect those moods in 
music: now in rollicking 
songs that rise around the 
campfire, now in the hymns 
of consecration that open 
great conclaves. The aspira- 
tions and experiences of the 
individual have been pre- 
served for all time in the 
folk music of the nation. 
Here music has taken the 
color of the times and the 
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personality of the individual just as surely as with 
the great masters. 

For the music of Beethoven, Chopin, and Rich- 
ard Strauss is the expression of each man’s per- 
sonality against the background of his day. Each 
composer’s work is stamped with his own per- 
sonality as well as with that universality which 
has caused great music to find ready acceptance 
in the hearts of the people through the ages. 

Not only the birth of great music, but its very 
life, depends upon the individual. Awed by the 
masters’ contribution, the man who must be con- 
tent with listening sometimes fails to realize that 
he too makes a vital contribution. His responsive- 
ness, his appreciation of artistry guarantee the 
continuance in the lives of the people of the great 
leavener, music. 

It is this interdependence of gifted composer 
and appreciative listener that perpetuates the 
language of music: a language in which the deep- 
est hopes and desires of every man for himself 
and his children find expression. 

PEARLE H. Stout, Music 


Tue DEMOCRATIC way of life depends upon wide- 
spread, thorough education. The ability to find 
information and assimilate it, and the power to 
make wise decisions based on this information, 
are the right and responsibility of every individual 
in a democracy. There must therefore be good 
books, and plenty of them, accessible to all. 

We still have a long way to go to achieve this. 
We teach our children to read in our great public 
schools and then send them into communities 
where their reading interests and abilities have 
nothing to feed on. Thousands of rural people 
have no access to the services of a public library. 

The American dream must include great re- 
gional libraries in every section of the country, 
bookmobiles on every highway bringing books 
and trained librarians into the most remote com- 
munities, reading corners and libraries adequately 
supplies, staffed, and used, in every classroom and 
school, the habit of finding information and in- 
spiration in books ingrained in every citizen. 

Only when this dream approaches reality will 
our democracy be safe from the forces of ignor- 
ance and superstition which attack from within. 
Only then will the intrinsic worth of the indi- 
vidual achieve the vitality and full fruition which 
are necessary in our democracy. 

CATHARINE C. MULBERRY 
Reading and Library Service 


Tue CHIEF AIM of education in a democracy 
should be the fullest development of the individ- 
ual. Such a development presupposes a knowl- 
edge of skills, the encouragement of creative ef- 
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fort, the acquisition of wholesome attitudes and 


ideals, and the appreciation of the great social] 


and cultural heritage of the past. 


Art is one important medium of self-expression _ 
And art — 
has its important place in the turmoil and chaos © 
of a war-mad world. In fact, those agencies which _ 


that has contributed to that heritage. 


contribute to the well-rounded life of the indj- 
vidual, insuring mental poise, emotional stability, 


and serenity, may constitute the first line of de. 


fense in the preservation of democracy. 


«An art program which really functions ag a : 
preservative for democraey is one which includes — 


not only opportunity for free, creative expression, 
but also opportunity for the sharing of art ex- 
periences with more and more of the people. We 
must learn to see the beauty of American life as 
it is found in the homes of the people, in their 
work, and in their dreams. We must see reflected 
there the hope of freedom, of justice, of security, 
For it is the individuals who constitute the na- 
tion, and who, in the last analysis, will make the 
American dream come true. 
GERTRUDE E. FLYTE, Art 


Tue WITTY FRENCHMAN who said “America ap- 
pears to be the only country in the world where 
love is a national problem” proved to be more 
philosophical than humorous, for surely the 
eternal parade of human emotions and experi- 
ences of romance, love, marriage, children, has 
little leeway in the lands of regimentation, and has 
its greatest joys in this land of the free! 
Democracy banks on the “intrinsic worth of 
the individual” in wise marriage choices; and, vice 
versa, wise families cherish and nurture democ- | 
racy. So rare a privilege as almost unlimited 
choice of mate, in order to be successfully exer- © 


cised, needs interpretation and guidance. This is © 


clearly one of the chief objects of a social hy- 
giene program. No program of alarms, no pro- 
gram of fears, no program of taboos, no program 
of silence, can develop a wise exercise of man’s | 
sex privilege. A reform program is a tardy one; — 
it locks the barn after the horse is stolen. A © 
negative program is a cowardly one. 

Social hygiene serves its finest purpose when it 
takes into account the normal biological, emo- 
tional, and mental urges that underlie sex and 
aims at their happy fulfillment in the individual. 
It is agreed that a child’s greatest chance of hap- 
piness is to be reared in a happy family. Such an 
endless chain of “happy faces in happy places” 
therefore means that social hygiene must touch 
the child and the adult at all logical points so that 
the intrinsic worth of the individual may blossom 
continuously in the family group. 

AIMEE ZILLMER, Social Hygiene 
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When American Schools 


Are Democratic 


many of the once-gleaming lights of de- 
mocracy are now somberly shaded and even 
completely blacked out. 

Every thinking citizen realizes the responsibil- 
ity this situation places upon him. In particular, 
every parent, watching sons and daughters grow 
up in these uncertain and troubled days, cannot 
but be aware of the seriousness of the problem. 

The American system of government, as well as 
the American system of education, is controlled 
ultimately by the people. Whatever their choice 
is, whatever their choice becomes in the future, 
our political and educational institutions will be 
shaped into the forms demanded by the expressed 
public will. As long as parents, administrators, 
teachers, students, and all other citizens want sin- 
cerely to make democracy work, the schools can 
serve as a powerful instrument for that purpose 
by helping to increase democratic efficiency. 

It is sometimes claimed that the very term 
“democratic efficiency” is a paradox. Can a demo- 
cratic school become highly efficient without yield- 
ing some of its democratic practices? How is it 


A any ot today look upon a world where 
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ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


possible for an efficient school to become more 
democratic, except at the cost of inefficiency ? Such 
questions spring from the assumption that de- 
mocracy must move more slowly than autocracy, 
that democracy must fumble in every crisis, and 
that inefficiency is the price which must be paid 
for democratic freedom. 

This assumption is challenged. On the contrary, 
when the members of a democratic society fully 
understand the nature of democracy and when 
they are skilled in the practice of its ways, then 
a democracy is more efficient than an autocracy 
in performing any task not inconsistent with de- 
mocracy itself. The last clause takes account of 
the fact that there are some things which a de- 
mocracy cannot do and still be a democracy; for 
example, it cannot forcibly stifle all criticism on 
the part of minority groups in order to create a 
seeming unity of group opinion. In the perform- 
ance of such peculiarly autocratic acts, democracy 
is not even a competitor. In all other matters, 
however, democracy can be more efficient than 
autocracy. 

Efficiency is a matter of getting a job done as 
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well and with as little ef- 
fort as possible. To esti- 
mate the degree of efficiency 
in any instance we need to 
know what the job is de- 
signed to accomplish, what 
methods and tools are re- 
quired, and what human re- 
sources are needed. Pur- 
pose, procedure, and per- 
sonnel—these are the three 
problems which must be 
mastered before one can 
proceed far on the road to 
democratic efficiency. When 
we look at the workings of 
autocratic and democratic 
systems of living with these 
three points in mind, we 
see that not only can democ- 
racy be just as efficient as 
autocracy but that, in fact, 
it will be even more efficient 
if it utilizes the true ad- 


vantages which are inherent in democratic action. 


pe problem of PURPOSE is never satisfactorily 
solved in an autocratic environment. Autocratic 
administration is woefully inefficient in matters 
of policy-making, for it cuts the administrator off 
from his chief source of progress, namely, the 
intelligence and resourcefulness of his fellow 
workers. The administrator who is a dictator only 
here and there will find that the policy-making 
function in his organization breaks down here 
and there. In a democracy, however, purposes are 
revitalized day by day and policies tested as a free 
people gives them free discussion. Untrammeled 
expression of the popular will is matched by ef- 
fective carrying out of group-made policies. 

The problem of PROCEDURE, like that of pur- 
pose, can be met more adequately by democracy 
than by autocracy. In the first place, no agency, 
mechanical or human, remains efficient very long 
unless it is subjected to continuous evaluation. 
When only the man at the top dares to criticize 
the administration, the quality of the criticism 
necessarily remains low. The head of an auto- 
cratic administration always has too much work 
to do and cannot give the time and effort required 
for searching examination of the procedures. 

In the second place, an autocracy is inefficient 
in meeting the problem of procedure because it 
inventiveness. Every 
cedure is likely to affect policies. 
policy-making function is a prerogative of the 
leader it is therefore dangerous for a member of 
the group to invent new procedures. 


throttles 
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ITH this article the National Par- 


ent-Teacher initiates the third 


series built around the findings of 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
These discussions are presented to 
give parents and teachers a greater 
insight into what some schools are 
already doing in the field of citizen- 
ship education and what still needs 
to be done in many other American 
schools. Major emphasis will be placed 
on the Commission’s recent study in 
which a selected group of ninety sec- 
ondary schools located in twenty-seven 
states were observed for evidences of 
the democratic spirit in education. 
This first article is based on some of 
the material contained within the Com- 
mission’s forthcoming publication 
Learning the Ways of Democracy. 


Finally, a third source of © 


inefficiency in autocratic 


procedure is the fatal de 
generacy of management 


represented by the glorificg. 
tion of procedure for its 
own sake—commonly 
known as “red tape.” The 
man who is appointed ty 
carry out procedures of any 


kind in an autocracy is con. 


demned to work with fixed 
formulas. The procedure 
constitutes his job. The 
leader rates him on the 
basis of loyalty to that job 
and regards coldly any 
tendency on his part to 
question the purposes the 
job serves. 

The democratic organiza- 


tion, by contrast, offers an 


immediate means of attack 
on these sources of ineffi- 


ciency. It provides for comprehensive and detailed 


criticism of procedures by the men who work at 


administration. 


improved pro- 
Where the 
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the job of operating them as well as by those who 
can look at them from the vantage point of general 
It stimulates inventiveness by 
encouraging every member to devise new and bet- 
ter ways of achieving the purposes of the group, 
It offers a means of protection against red tape 
by giving every worker a citizen’s voice in policy- 
making and by helping him to understand the 
place of his own procedure in furthering the 
policies of the group. 

The problem of PERSONNEL, which is the prob 
lem of utilizing effectively all the human resources 
of the group, is also one that autocracy by its 
very nature is predestined to fumble. 
indispensable condition for the efficient carrying 
out of any job that the man who works on it shall 
make full use of his intelligence and shall have 
maximum freedom to use his strength and skill 
when and where they are most needed. Autocracy 
fails at this point because it has to limit the in 
dividual’s freedom. 

On the other hand, the supreme respect for the 
individual which has always been the essential 
element in the democratic spirit is also the chiel 
condition of democratic efficiency. The first com 
dition for the efficient use of personnel in aly 
group is to liberate, develop, and use the intel 
ligence of every member of the group. In other 
words, education is essential for efficiency. Iti 
true that autocracies also practice education suitel” 
to their aims, but it is education of a far different 
sort. Education for democratic efficiency is that” 


It is an 
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education which involves careful study of each 
individual’s potentialities, complete development 
of his abilities, and provision for free communica- 
tion of ideas between him and his fellows. 


ITH THIS discussion of purpose, procedure, 


and personnel in mind, the democratic princi-° 


ples in education can be examined. 
Democratic education has as its central purpose 
the welfare of all the people. While the concern 
of democratic education with general welfare 
rightly commences with the welfare of pupils, it 
does not end there. Democratic education seeks to 
broaden the understandings and sympathies of 
pupils, so that they become responsibly concerned 
for the welfare of people outside their own face- 
to-face groups, and particularly for people less 
fortunate than themselves or less able to act in 
their own behalf. Democratic education also deals 
directly with matters of community and national 
welfare in programs for both children and adults. 
Democratic education serves each individual 
with justice, seeking to provide equal educational 
opportunity for all, regardless of intelligence, 
race, religion, social status, economic condition, or 
vocational plans. Each person, by virtue of his 
membership in the democratic 
community, is entitled to learn the 
things best suited to his particu- 
lar needs, to share in determining 
the purposes of education, to ex- 
ercise the leadership of which he 
is capable, and to take part freely 
in the social life of the school. 
Democratic education respects 
the basic civil liberties in prac- 
tice and clarifies their meaning 
through study. Chief among these 
liberties are the right to have ac- 
cess to reliable information, the 
right to form one’s own opin- 
ions and to express them freely 
through discussion, publication, 
and the ballot, the right to seek 
to persuade others, the rights of 
peaceable assembly and petition, 
freedom in religion, and the right 
to impartial justice in accusation, 
trial, and judgment. The enjoy- 
ment of these liberties is the right 
of every American citizen. Hence, 
whatever may be the child’s legal 
status of dependency, these are 
his moral rights. The school for 
democratic citizenship will show 
proper regard for these liberties 
in every relation with the child. 
Democratic education is con- 
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cerned for the maintenance of those economic, po- 
litical, and social conditions which are necessary 
for the enjoyment of liberty. To speak of liberties 
without reference to the economic necessities of 
life, to speak of democracy without reference to 
political institutions, is, as Charles A. Beard has 
said, “to speak of shadows without substance.” 
Democratic schools accordingly should devote 
much time to the study of such matters as the his- 
tory and operation of our political institutions; 
the rise and structure of our economic system; the 
political and economic systems which are compet- 
ing with democracy on the world scene; distribu- 
tion of employment, goods, and services; health, 
housing, and social insurance; and any other con- 
ditions which affect the ability of American citi- 
zens to enjoy “the blessings of liberty.” 

Democratic education guarantees to all the 
members of its community the right to share in 
determining the purposes and policies of educa- 
tion. This right is extended to children as well as 
adults, but is limited to suit the maturity and ex- 
perience of pupils. Since one aim of democratic 
education is to develop capacity to take part effi- 
ciently in group policy-making, the pupils’ share 
increases with their ability. 
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Democratic education uses democratic methods, 
in classroom, administration, and student activi- 
ties. It recognizes the need for developing skill 
in the use of democratic methods, and provides 
opportunity for widespread practice with such 
tools of democracy as the ballot, representative 
government, public discussion, the press, and 
group action. 

Democratic education makes efficient use of 
personnel, teaching respect for competence in po- 
sitions of responsibility. It gives pupils wide ex- 
perience in the selection of leaders on the basis 
of their qualifications for the jobs to be done, and 
in the use of leaders after they have been chosen. 
It seeks to discover the particular abilities of each 
child, and to utilize these talents in the service 
of the group. It esteems the knowledge and skill 
of the expert and makes full use of his services, 
yet does not permit him to supplant the group as 
the source of final authority. 

Democratic education teaches through expe- 
rience that every privilege entails a corresponding 
duty, every authority a responsibility, every re- 
sponsibility an accounting to the group which 
granted the privilege or authority. This is the 
lesson of democratic discipline, the learning of 
which is a long and difficult process that cannot 
begin too early. Failure to teach this lesson will 
invite the imposition of autocratic discipline in 
every time of crisis, with a consequent weakening 
of democracy itself. 

Democratic education demonstrates that far- 
reaching changes, of both policies and procedures, 
can be carried out in orderly and peaceful fashion, 
when the decisions to make the changes have been 
reached by democratic means. Democratic edu- 
cation is of all types most responsive and adaptive 
to change. Frequent review and evaluation of 
policies, freedom of speech and press, and ma- 
jority decisions accompanied by protection of the 
rights of minorities make violent change unneces- 
sary and orderly change practicable. 

Democratic education liberates and uses the 
intelligence of all. It encourages free inquiry and 
inventiveness as indispensable means to social 
progress. It promotes a deep and abiding faith in 








the potential wisdom and good will of the me 
of the people. It devotes itself unremittingly tp 
the task of evoking these latent powers among 
all classes and conditions of men. = 
Democratic education equips citizens with the 
materials of knowledge needed for democratic eff, 
ciency. Individual and social progress depey 
upon the intelligent use by each new generatig, 
of the intellectual heritage of the past. That her. 
tage, however, is too vast to be transmitted jp 
whole. Choices must be made, and choices should 
be guided by clear principles. Out of the stone 
of knowledge, and especially from the natural ang 
social sciences, democratic education selects 
information most needed for efficient democrat 
life today, and makes this available to young ap 
old alike. ie: 
Democratic education promotes loyalty t 
democracy by stressing positive understanding 
and appreciation and by challenging youth h 
the high call of service to a great cause. Demo. 
cratic education seeks to give young people ar 
understanding of the meaning of American 
mocracy, deep appreciation of the struggles 
costs by which it has been achieved, satisfying 
experience in democratic living and full aware. 
ness of the forces against which democracy must | 
contend today. It eschews appeals for blind and 
thoughtless allegiance as a means of winning 
devotion. Rather, it seeks to build a deep and 
lasting loyalty to democracy by holding before 
youth the challenging vision of an unfinished task 
—the building in these United States of a society 
and culture with liberty and justice for all. 
These, then, are the democratic principles in 
education. These are the evidences of the demo 
cratic spirit. The task of making that spirit pre 
vail in these dark days of hostility and uncertainty 
falls chiefly to education. A would-be democracy 
which fails in time to grasp this principle and to 
act upon it intelligently and decisively is doomed. 
In the schools as elsewhere democracy is no easy 
path. But with these principles as a foundation 
the schools can continue to carry out the mandate 
of the American people to build a more vigorous 
democratic way of life. 
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It was in making education not only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of the free republics of America was 


practically settled. 
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— JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
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OST PARENTS realize that the sooner 
M good eating habits are established the 
better. Developing a good habit is a step 
in character-building, just as setting up good food 
habits early in life is an important step in the 
mental and physical development of children. 
How do we start these good habits? By being 
as regular as a clock, since hunger is produced 
by a clocklike rhythm of the body. It is not un- 
common to find a variation in schedule of fifteen 
or twenty minutes in homes where the parents 
insist they follow the schedule to the dot. This is 
an unfortunate irregularity for any child and 
should not exist. A schedule should provide for 
regular hours, not only for meals but also for sleep 
and for exercise if the body is to be kept healthy. 
If a child is hungry he is more apt to accept 
a new food than when he is not. It is wise to take 
advantage of this fact and introduce the new food, 
in small amount, at the child’s hungriest time and 
not twenty minutes later when his stomach has 
quieted down a bit. 


How Do We Introduce These New Foods? 
bys Is often expressed as a matter of learn- 


~4 ing. One learns to like a new food after tast- 
ing it time after time. All authorities agree that 
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When 
Do We Kat? 


EMILY HAYS JONES 


it is much easier to accept new foods 
early in life than later on. However, 
new flavors, textures, temperatures, 
and even eating utensils should be in- 
troduced very carefully, one by one. 

The attitude of the parent toward 
the new food or flavor is extremely 
important. The mother who is calm 
and unhurried and not surprised or 
fussed over the first refusal of a new 
food is most helpful. She should act 
as though she herself likes the new 
food but she should not overempha- 
size this as even the very young child 
can detect the trick. It is not un- 
common for a baby to spit out the 
first few mouthfuls of any food that 
is strange to him. No effort should 
be made at any time to force him to eat. His 
regular food should be given him and the next day 
he probably will accept the new food willingly. 

The baby should be accustomed early in life to 
accepting a variety of foods. The training should 
begin long before he gives up the bottle or breast. 
He may be given water, fruit juice, and cereal 
gruel, first from a spoon and then from a cup. 
Changing the baby’s diet from a liquid to a solid 
must be done very gradually. This is usually ac- 
complished by gradually making the gruels and 
strained vegetables thicker until the child is pre- 
pared for the next step or consistency, that of 
mashed or scraped fruits and vegetables. 

The well-trained baby gets hard toast or zwie- 
back not only to exercise his gums but to teach 
him to chew and to swallow foods of different tex- 
tures and consistencies. It is not uncommon to 
find children as old as four years who have not 
yet mastered this food problem. 

If often happens that new foods refused at first 
will be eaten if prepared in another way and 
served a few days later. Very highly seasoned 
foods and many aromatic vegetables that are liked 
by adults prove unpopular with the young child. 
Highly seasoned foods and overly sweetened foods 
are to be avoided. Most physicians recommend 
that very little salt be used, or approximately half 
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as much as would generally be used by adults. 

You may be surprised to find the once-accept- 
able orange juice suddenly refused, but upon in- 
vestigation you find that the orange juice is more 
sour than usual. The child will usually take it 
again willingly after it has been slightly sweet- 
ened. 

Highly sweetened fofmulas, cereals, and very 
sweet fruit juices during the first year are to be 
avoided since they not only dull the appetite for 
the essential foods but create a desire for overly 
sweet foods later on. One can easily observe in 
nursery groups that the popular foods are mild in 
flavor, colorful, and easy to manipulate. 

The mother’s responsibility does not end with 
serving suitable foods at regular hours. What- 
ever she serves should be well prepared, palatable, 
and attractively served. Poorly prepared foods, 
scorched or lumpy cereal, and strong eggs, or 
castor oil in the orange juice, may start food dis- 
likes in any child. Food should not be used as a 
carrier of medicine. 


Should the Young Child Eat with the Family? 


HETHER THE child should eat at his own table 

or with the family should be determined by 
circumstances. Certainly no young child should 
be kept at the table during an entire three- or 
four-course dinner. When he has finished the first 
part of his meal give him his dessert, or allow him 
to get down and play until dessert time. Children 
usually misbehave if no wholesome activity is pro- 
vided for them. They may develop the bad habit 
of dawdling if kept at the table through long 
dinners. 

When children eat apart from adults they have 
fewer distractions and less temptation to eat adult 
food. If children do eat at the family table, let 
them know when the question arises about differ- 
ences in their food that they don’t eat grown-up 
food just as they don’t wear grown-up clothes. 

What the family does at the table may make 
it extremely difficult for a child to finish his meal. 
Excitement of any kind, whether it be too much 
attention, too many toys, too much talking and 
laughter, or an argument, is a real handicap to 
normal eating. 


One Should Encourage Self-Help 


pa SHOULD keep in mind that the process 
of learning to eat is a very complicated and 
slow one. Getting food into a spoon, then to the 
mouth, chewing, and swallowing, are difficult 
tasks for a child. During the early period of learn- 
ing, as much food is spilled as gets into the mouth. 
A child should be helped, if toward the end of the 
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meal he appears too tired to finish. Infrequently : 
he gets help to shorten the eating time and to — 


make the process less messy. One should keep in 
mind that he needs practice. The joy of accom- 
plishment is so absorbing to a child who feeds 
himself that he rarely refuses to eat. If he hag 
a few accidents in the beginning, pass them by 


without comment. At no time should he be laughed — 
at, or scolded. Many times a child continues to — 


eat messily to get the extra attention. 


Some Foods Required for Health 


g beer PRESCHOOL child grows rapidly and is very 
active; it is most important, therefore, that 
his food be chosen wisely and that an adequate 
amount of all the essential foods be given him. 
Mary S. Rose, noted nutritionist, has often said: 
“One year of good feeding at the beginning of 
life is more important than ten after forty.” 

Children need a generous amount of protein 
foods to take care of this rapid growth. Milk, 
eggs, meat, and fish are rich in protein and are 
valuable in the child’s diet for growth and other 
needs of the body. Most foods are a mixture of 
substances and can serve the body in a number 
of ways. 

Equally necessary are the so-called energy foods 
or carbohydrates and fats. Whole-grain cereals, 
potatoes, and other vegetables and fruit supply 
this need, and at the same time provide minerals 
and vitamins. Butter and the cream in milk are 
fat foods valued for their energy and their vita- 
min content. 

Minerals are needed for good bones, teeth, 
blood, and body health. All too often we find the 
child’s diet very low in calcium or lime and iron. 
Milk is a rich source for calcium and three cups 
to one quart a day will supply the amount needed; 
while a whole cereal, a green leafy vegetable, 
fruit, an egg, and one serving of meat daily will 
provide the needed iron. 

The vitamins stimulate growth and health and 
help protect the body against diseases; therefore, 
many foods such as milk, butter, eggs, fresh fruits, 
fresh vegetables, lean meats, liver, and cod-liver 
oil are stressed to supply the necessary vitamins. 

Most physicians and nutritionists list the fol- 
lowing foods as necessary and recommend that 


they be included in the daily schedule of the young © 


child: 


Milk—three to four cups each day. A part 
may be used in cooked foods. 


Vegetables—two other than potatoes, one 
cooked green leafy or yellow and one raw. 
Lettuce, carrots, cabbage, and celery may be 
chopped fine and used as a sandwich filling. 
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Na 


ntly Egg—may be poached, creamed, baked, or 


1 to scrambled in a double boiler. 

p in 

om- Fruit—one citrus or tomatoes, and one other 

Peds fruit either cooked or raw. 

a Whole cereal—or whole-grain bread. 

hed Meat—one serving of lean meat, liver, or fish. 

S to This may be broiled, roasted, stewed, or 
baked. 
Water—liberal amounts between meals. 

very A typical pattern for the day’s meals may show 


that how to plan for the essential foods: 
juate 

him. Breakfast 

said: Fruit—or orange or tomato juice 
© of Cooked cereal 


ge 
Toast—whole wheat 
otein Milk to drink 


Milk, ; 
| Dinner 
h Main dish of meat, fish, poultry, or eggs 
other Cooked vegetable 
re of or sandwich 
mber Raw green vegetable of bread and 
Whole wheat bread and butter ( raw _ vege- 
foods ' table 
resil Dessert 
: Milk to drink 
upply 
1erals Supper 
k are Vegetable, creamed, escalloped, or baked 
- vita- Sandwich or 


Bread and butter 
Cooked fruit 
teeth, Milk to drink 





What Amounts to Give? 


TS TALL, heavy, active child of four years 
should have a larger serving than a smaller and 
lighter child of two years. The two-year-old on 
an average gets about three level tablespoons of a 
main dish, and cooked vegetable; the three-year- 
old is increased to one-fourth cup; while the four- 
year-old gets one-third to one-half cup. Fruits, 
custards, junket, and puddings and soup are in- 
creased from one-third cup for the two-year-old 
to two-thirds cup for the four-year-old. In a like 
manner bread is increased from one-half slice at a 
meal for a two-year-old to one or more slices for 
the four-year-old, gauged by size and appetite. 


What Is the Parent’s Part? 


OX WRITER has made this pertinent comment: 
that the parent’s job in training good food 
habits is only half done when well begun. Although 
much of the foundation is laid in the first years, 
the child is always vulnerable to the influence of 
playmates and the remarks of his elders; there- 
fore, parents should continue to supervise the 
child’s eating habits carefully until he grows up. 
Perhaps a good check on the success of the train- 
ing and the nutrition of the child is a carefully 
kept height-weight chart and a food record. A 
weight chart alone is not very illuminating—in 
fact, it can be most misleading at times. For ex- 
ample, a short child may be overweight while a 
tall child of the same age may be decidedly under- 
weight. Good food habits and good nutrition go 
hand in hand in helping to develop positive health. 





1d the 
| iron. Note: Cod-liver oil is usually given at break- eis, ' 
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fb ipsa: is not a parent or teacher in America 
today who has not thought deeply, since war 
broke out, about the following question: What ef- 
fect will the war and talk of war have upon the 
future welfare of our children? Believing strongly 
that the needs of childhood must be safeguarded 
even as our national welfare is being defended, the 
national president, Mrs. William Kletzer, recently 
issued the following statement which, because of 
its tremendous significance, the National Parent- 
Teacher quotes in full: 


The National Congress firmly believes in the 
ability and power of our regularly designated 
authorities to deal competently with emergen- 
cies as they arise, and to effect the necessary 
legislation to meet those emergencies. 


The National Congress likewise believes that 
there is no time quite so important for focus- 
ing attention on the needs of children as the 
time when the Nation is involved in a great 
emergency. Children feel the insecurity of their 
elders, and doubly so when the normal activities 
to which they have become accustomed are with- 
drawn. That is why it is very important for an 
organization such as ours to hew to the line on 
its regular program of interest and action. If all 
other organizations are turning toward national 
defense, international policy, and the humani- 
tarian work of the Red Cross, then our organiza- 
tion must hold the line on the normal community 
services to children in education, in recreation, in 
social service, and in medical care. Regardless 
of what we do today in national or international 
affairs, tomorrow must be safeguarded, and the 
greatest safeguard for tomorrow is the preserva- 
tion of the physical, mental, and emotional sta- 
bility of our present generation of children. 


here Mrs. Kletzer became president in May, 
1940, she had been following earnestly the de- 
liberations of the 1940 White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. In the findings and re- 
commendations of this challenging Conference, 
lately released, Mrs. Kletzer found the embodi- 
ment of her own ideals for childhood and youth. 
Hence the theme of the present administration, 
The Child in His Community, which is based on 
the 1940 White House Conference. A pamphlet 
bearing this title has been sent to every local 
parent-teacher association in the country, outlin- 
ing the goals toward which parents and teachers 
should work if the needs of children in a democ- 
racy are to be met. 
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N “P.T.A. Frontiers” which appears for the 
first time in the August-September issue, the 
National Parent-Teacher answers a popular de. 
mand. Month by month this series will bring 
news of the everyday experiences, activities, and 
practices of parent-teacher associations through. 
out the country—of plans which have been tried 
and tested by some and can be used by others, 
Parent-teacher leaders are invited to contribute 
to this feature. 


6 | 
{me Board of Managers of the National Cop. 

gress of Parents and Teachers will hold its 
annual meeting in Chicago during the week of 
September 16. An important feature of this meet. 
ing will be the State-National Relationship Con. 
ference at which problems affecting the work of 
local associations will be analyzed and discussed, 
National Office services; field service; publica- 
tions ; the official magazine of the Congress—these 
and other matters will be under consideration, 


CHOOLS FOR DEMOCRACY has gone into its third 
printing. Many state presidents have informed. 
the National Office that they are enclosing a des. 
criptive leaflet in the local unit packet which 
is sent to every association in the state. j 


Tro new publications in the field of child welfare 
merit special attention: The General Report of 
the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, which any citizen can easily obtain 
by writing to the Children’s Bureau or to the 
Superintendent of Documents at Washington, 
D. C., and Learning the Ways of Democracy which 
may be obtained for one dollar from the Educa 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street,” 
N. W., Washington, D. C. The subject of both pub 
lications is of unusual concern to parent-teache!_ 
members. 4 


j om EDITORIAL COMMITTEE of the Nationdl 
Parent-Teacher acknowledges with warm ap 
preciation the valuable help received from thos 
who participated in the recent magazine survey. 
Their ideas and suggestions greatly influenced the 
editorial plans for this year. 
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Our Role 


in the 
Child’s Life 


ELSIE RIPLEY CLAPP i 


OR good or ill, both school and 
Pier are in the community, 

as are all of us—teachers, par- 
ents, children. By “community” 
here I am meaning, of course, the 
total environment of the child, all the conditions 
and surroundings and people that affect or in- 
fluence him: his mother and father, his sisters 
and brothers, his grandparents and the relatives, 
the house he lives in and its surroundings, his 
playmates and associates, the playground, the 
other children at school and his teacher—all the 
people he comes in contact with and their occupa- 
tions, ambitions and standards, their ideas and 
interests and desires, their emotional and mental 
life as well as the conditions and habits of their 
physical existence. What we teachers often fail to 
recognize is that all these associations and condi- 
tions constitute his life; we seem to be unaware 
how determining and shaping they are, how all- 
important to him. 

It is in this his environment that we must 
“bring him up,” it is through this medium that he 
learns and lives. As John Dewey has so often 
pointed out, though we do nothing about it never- 
theless something is hourly being done. To leave 
him alone is merely to remove ourselves as active 
agents; it does not leave him unaffected by his 
associates and surroundings, or by us. 

It takes vision and courage and humility for a 
school (and perhaps for parents) to admit that 
we are only a part of this world of his, and that 
his whole life is essential to his social experience 
and growth. I wonder if we cannot look at his 
world and see it, if we cannot understand it 
and use our knowledge of it constructively for 
him, and for ourselves. 


PEAKING AS a school person, I would say that a 


school must be aware that it is in the world, 
in the state and locality, in the community, in the 
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child’s life. That a school must see into the mean- 
ing of these facts, and act upon its insights. That 
it must know the child’s environment as well as he 
knows it—or better, if that is possible. 

A real understanding of his life can be gained 
only as we participate wholeheartedly in the life 
of the community, for what we are after is not 
information merely, but a living realization of it. 
What arrangements we make for his educative ex- 
periences, what activities and learnings we select 
for him, must be those that interpret to him the 
world he lives in, this life of his—that widen it, or 
deepen it, or center it, or vary it, as needs suggest. 
Above all, these learnings and activities must be 
such as enable him to understand his world and 
to direct himself in it. The possibilities open to us 
as older people to confuse or enlighten him, to 
make him secure or insecure, to block or free him, 
are startling. 


a EXIST for all of us the difficulties of 
being objective and not self-seeking, of forfeit- 
ing our adult conveniences and routines, our satis- 
factions and compensations, of changing our prac- 
tices and activities. So much easier, as we think, to 
go on in our groove, to do what we have always 
done, to believe that we “do our best,” to blame the 
children he plays with, his grandmother, or his 
own ways and acts—in one way or another to side- 
step the responsibility that is ours. As a matter of 
fact, every man and woman knows quite well (and 
acts upon the knowledge) that results come only 
from hard work—whether it is a business deal, a 
clean house, a law case, a store or a garage, or good 
form in golf or tennis. Our lives, and his life, how- 
ever, are somehow expected to go on well without 
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our taking trouble about them, and to bring happi- 
ness and success by themselves without our effort. 

To deal with the child in his community means, 
for -a school, that the things the child learns 
must answer his various needs: his need to find 
out about things, to live and work and play with 
his fellows, to “get on with them’; to discover 
how to do things, to get hold of the ways in which 
all sorts of things can be accomplished ; to become 
accustomed to working, to carrying a job through 
to its end; accustomed to starting new pieces of 
work, to sharing and exchanging with others, to 
facing facts and admitting mistakes. For teachers 
it means that instead of handing out, putting 
across information which is adjudged important 
and useful but is irrelevant to him, being outside 
his interests (possibly beyond his immediate com- 
prehension), the school must begin where he is— 
wherever that may be—go along with him, give 
him what he knows he wants, help him over his 
difficulties, and open up new leads, new facts, new 
ideas and new interests to him. If the first method 
seems easier because it has only to be “run off,” 
put over, given out, the second goes with all the 
vigor of enthusiasms and cooperative working, 
and brings a knowledge that is desired and pos- 
sessed, information that is owned and personally 
grasped. 


V HAT DOES this involve for those who teach 

him? Discovering what he knows (as well as 
how little), and what he wants to know; even, with 
some children, discovering an interest, uncovering 
a stirring of desire in some direction, encouraging 
activity, understanding a difficulty, entering into a 
hobby. Every teacher could tell of baffling mo- 
ments. One is equally sorry for the child who de- 
clared, “There ain’t nuthin’ I want to know— 
what’s the use of it, anyhow?” and the “privileged” 
child who said politely, “I’m sure I’d be delighted 
to be interested in something if I knew anything to 
be interested in.” Teach as long as we may, we are 
constantly astonished by how much John knows 
about airplanes, baseball, dogs or snakes, about 
railroads or radio. About the subject in which he 
is interested, whatever that may be, he has a great 
deal of knowledge. It will be only on full acquaint- 
ance that you, if trusted, will share in this, will 
learn the questions to which he wants answers, 
the problems that trouble him, the secret ambi- 
tions he has. It is only with those who have gained 
his confidence that he will give himself over to 
new and different enterprises suggested to him, 
venture into the unknown. 

For starting with the familiar and long-cher- 
ished and going on to the unexplored and ques- 
tioned, school has advantages. There is the group 
with its relationships and the contagion of its 
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interests, the weight of its favor and approval, 
or opposition and displeasure. There is the chal- 
lenge and impetus of enterprises, with the inter- 
ests and problems and satisfactions that arise in 
and from them. There is the intangible gain from 
the fact that “you go to school to learn some- 
thing.”” There is the compulsion of already estab- 
lished expectations and routines. The advantages 
the home may offer of intimate contacts, emotional 
ties, the tremendous support of encouragement 
and interest when these come from those nearest 
to. you, the shared activities of the family group, 
the long-familiar associations, the sense of secur- 
ity and well-being, of “belonging,” and of a future 
that a home affords—these the school lacks. Be- 
tween the home and the school, however, when 
they work together, the child .should gain the 
motive and the means of learning how to live in 
his community. 

If the school’s activities and learnings are them- 
selves selected with the purpose of enabling the 
child to comprehend his world and cope with it 
satisfactorily and successfully, and if the course 
of the activities and the sequence and timing of 
the learnings run along with the child’s expanding 
curiosities and interests, and stretch and widen 
these, the results are not deferred. They are im- 
mediate. No one waits to be and to act in his world, 
his community, until, let us say, he is graduated, 
or grown up. He does this every day of his life 
with whatever equipment he has now, and does it 
well or badly today; this he did yesterday, and 
will likewise do tomorrow. In daily living he ex- 
hibits his social attitudes. Whether these are de- 
sirable or undesirable depends on the child’s 
education in living given him by all the elements 
in his environment. 


HAT EXPERIENCES call forth these desirable 

social attitudes, practice them, exercise them? 
The fact is irritatingly obvious: Those experiences 
that do bring them forth and develop them, and 
no others. So it comes back to his home and his 
school, to his parents and his teachers. It depends 
upon their insight, their understanding, their 
awareness of the factors and conditions of the 
community, of the child’s social needs and his 
associations in the community. It depends upon 
their activity and resourcefulness, their flexibility, 
intelligence, and ingenuity in designing and carry- 
ing out activities and learnings that bring the 
results they seek for him. No recipes are offered; 
it is not a matter of rules and stereotypes. We 
must ourselves think and act socially with him if 
we would have him think and act socially with us. 
Ways and means we are free to find that meet his 
needs and desires. This no one else can do for us. 
Our best guide is “himself.” 
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for Children 


CHENEY C. JONES 


MERICA’S children are America’s 
heirs. What do we expect of 
them? What are our hopes for them? 
And what have they a right to expect 
of us? These are serious questions and 
they are being seriously faced by large 
groups of thinking people who are 
deeply concerned that the legacy of 
liberty shall not fall into hands weak- 
ened by poverty, disease, or physical 
or spiritual neglect. Such is the con- 
cern of the sixth in a series of articles 
interpreting the findings of the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. 


© Kaufmann & Fabry 


mately 36,000,000 children under the age of 

sixteen years. Young people between sixteen 
and seventeen number about 5,000,000 more. In 
a word, we might say that the children of the 
country make up one-third of the population. Each 
year about 2,000,000 babies are born. People are 
fond of saying that these young folks are the hope 
of the future. The hope is that growing citizens 
will become healthy, happy, and contributing 
members of society. If this is to be accomplished, 
many needs of these millions of children must be 
met. The task of meeting these needs rests pri- 
marily on individual families and on the joint 
efforts of families in the way of community public 
Services, such as schools. If families, schools, 
churches, and economic systems worked one hun- 
dred per cent for all children, there would be no 
need for the undertakings which we call social 
Services. Always social services must be thought 
of as supplementary to man’s major social devices. 


nates are in the United States approxi- 
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Even professional workers should be citizens first 
and social workers afterwards. 

The first effort must be toward making it pos- 
sible for the child to find his best opportunity in 
his own family, in his own neighborhood, and in 
his own school. We must vision a society in which 
social work is unnecessary. We seem a long way 
from that development. A successful business 
man once said that he got on in his business by 
paying attention to mistakes. I suppose he meant 
that he thoughtfully searched through his experi- 
ence for positive principles which he put into con- 
structive action. Much that employs social service 
is to be thought of as mistakes—societal mistakes. 
Dependency, malnutrition, tuberculosis, neglected 
children, crime, neurosis, all are mistakes. The 
why of social work is the too-obvious fact that life 
as man experiences it now is not satisfying. We 
need only vision modern battlefields, observe hun- 
gry children in a land of plenty, and see cramped 
and thwarted lives in foul slums; we need only 
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mention such words as unemployment, alcohol, 
graft, racial intolerance, to realize the truth of this 
statement. A neglected delinquent boy on the 
streets of a modern city is a more puzzling problem 
for society than any saber-toothed tiger ever was 
for a caveman. And so we have social work. It is 
the device by which the thoughtful and stout- 
hearted endeavor not only to salvage and assist 
the individual who is damaged or threatened, but 
also to make known positive principles by which 
to construct a more satisfying social order. 

In order to safeguard all the children in the 
community, certain specific services should be 
available. There must be some provision for finan- 
cial relief, or some children will go hungry and 
later be unfit citizens because they suffer from the 
effects of malnutrition. There must be visiting 
nursing services available to mothers and infants 
during the prenatal and infancy period, or many 
children will lose their mothers, will die, or will 
suffer permanent physical defects. Physical in- 
spection of children in schools, with facilities for 
follow-up and correction, seems about the only 
way the community can be sure that it does not 
spend its money for educating brains in feeble 
bodies. In many a neighborhood there is need to 
safeguard the rights, in court if necessary, of all 
children who are abused and neglected. In prac- 
tically every community there is a need to have 
safe homes available for dependent children who 
have lost the opportunity to live with their own 
parents. For those children who are becoming de- 
linquent there is need of juvenile courts that will 
deal understandingly with them—need, too, for 
public probation service of a high order. 

For many children there are no opportunities 
at home for sound, satisfying recreation, so there 
is always the need to see that there are plenty 
of recreational opportunities in the community 
and to see that they are wholesome, whether 
public or private enterprises. There should also 
be clinics to which parents and children may turn 
for guidance as to behavior and vocation. In 
presenting such an array of services, we are not 
saying that there should be a different agency 
for each service, but that all of these services 
should be found available at the hands of skilled 
and understanding people serving one or more 
organizations in the community. 


— recent White House Conference, called the 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, ad- 
dressed itself to all the interests of all the children 
of the nation and to every aspect of child welfare, 
including home life, material security, education, 
health, and general preparation for the responsi- 
bilities of fine citizenship in a democracy. Ap- 
proaching the problem in this broad way and 
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making many recommendations for the improve- 
ment of economic and industrial affairs, for en- 
larged and improved educational systems, and for 
the wider and more practical application of reli- 
gious training, the Conference still found it neces- 
sary to include in its report a very definite chapter 
on social services for children. 

One of the major recommendations looks toward 
making intelligent social service with its well- 
known skills available to every child in need of 
such, wherever he may be located. Social work for 
children must be extended as well as improved— 
this note was sounded again and again in the 
Conference sessions. When President Roosevelt 
said, “The success of democratic institutions is 
measured by the desires, and hopes, and the 
deep-lying satisfactions of the individual men, 
women, and children who make up its citizenship,” 
he did not mean simply some of the children in 
some localities; he meant every individual child 
and every individual citizen. When Mr. Homer 
Folks reminded the Conference that future occu- 
pants of the White House were living in unidenti- 
fied communities, and emphasized the importance 
of full health and educational opportunity for a 
future president, every member of the Confer- 
ence realized that one of the greatest tasks ahead 
is the establishment of efficient social service ma- 
chinery so widespread that it can go to the rescue 
of any individual of the 36,000,000 children who 
may have fallen out of adjustment and who may 
be failing to find his needs in his own family or 
neighborhood. An outstanding development in 
social service for children in the past few years, 
which was reviewed and given greater emphasis 
by the recent Conference, is the extension of what 
has come to be known as Child Welfare Services 
by the Federal Government in cooperation with 
state welfare departments and local units. 

Child welfare agencies the country over are not 
only numerous but are of many types. They operate 
under both public and private auspices. Perhaps 
the greater number of them have as a major part 
of their program the care of children away from 
home either in foster families or in institutions. 
There are approximately 1600 institutions and 
probably more than 400 child-placing agencies. 
Many of these have included in their service help- 
ing children in their own homes, and there are 
many other agencies which do not undertake the 
care of any children, but do work in families and 
in neighborhoods and communities to protect indi- 
vidual children and to improve the conditions of 
living that surround children, Estimates based on 
census reports on the number of children in care 
of such agencies indicate that the actual number 
under care ranges from 250,000 to 300,000 for the 
United States. On the last official reports approxi- 
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mately fifty-eight per cent of these were in insti- 
tutions. In addition, at least 23,000 children are 
in state schools for juvenile delinquents. About 
200,000 children come to the attention of juvenile 
courts each year on account of delinquency. 
Estimates of the number of children who are 
physically handicapped, based on incomplete data 
in 1939—chiefly the registration of crippled chil- 
dren under the Social Security Act—show that 
approximately 225,000 such children need care. 
Such figures give some measure of the task that 
confronts social services for children. In the work 
of all these agencies, good case work is basic, 
though it must be admitted that some organiza- 
tions still attempt to serve children without any 
ease work worthy of the name. Skilled personnel 
and high standards of performance are essential. 
With all the experience we have had in the field 
of helping children out of trouble, some principles 
have become so well established that a child in the 
United States when faced with difficulty has the 
right to expect certain definite services from a 
child welfare agency in his own community. He 
certainly has a right to expect such an agency— 

To provide an opportunity for hearing of his troubles 
when he is not thriving in his own home. 

To seek to understand him and his problems, using 
the well-known skills of social worker, psychologist, 
psychiatrist, foster mother, and friend. 

To give or to withhold relief as indicated either in 
his own home or outside of it. 

To attempt an ordering of the conditions and rela- 
tionships in his own family and to make it possible for 
him to stay there if at all practical. 

To induct him into a foster family selected with skill 
and care among either relatives or strangers, if his own 
home cannot be made practical for him. 

To shelter him in an institution either for diagnosis 
of his problems or for training, if after careful consid- 
eration of all circumstances that seems the best plan. 

To place him in an industrial training school if his 
delinquent tendencies so indicate. 

To visit him as an intelligent and understanding 
friend frequently, wherever he is placed. He has a right 
to expect that this visiting and friendship should be 
directed toward helping him into profitable relations 
with the community forces about him, such as church, 
school, library, and playground. 
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To encourage and work out with caution his adoption 
with new parents when all hope of ties with his natural 
parents and relatives is gone, and when his capacities 
and emotional condition give promise of permanent 
integration into a new family. 

To provide a legal guardian for him and to plan to 
serve him in loco parentis as long as necessary, helping 
him through the process of formal education and induc- 


tion into the responsibilities and opportunities of adult- 
hood. 


7 suggestion of making such comprehensive 
services as these available to all children is cer- 
tainly a challenge to parents and teachers. Do the 
children in your community have such protection? 
Now that the charts have been drawn and we can 
all have them, is it not time that as citizens we 
familiarize ourselves with the conditions of child 
life in our own countryside, village, or city, and 
that we place beside the charts that have been 
drawn for a comprehensive program of child 
health, protection, and training, the actual condi- 
tions we find in our communities, and set about 
building resources up to needs? 

The sessions of the White House Conference 
outlined a plan for national, state, and local com- 
mittees for follow-up work. This is a challenge to 
parents and teachers in general. This is a task for 
all of us, an undertaking which calls for thought 
and action on the part of every citizen. It is a 
matter of developing constructive folkways. And 
folkways are not created by “Conferences” and 
“Reports,” important as Conferences and Reports 
may be. “Only so much do I know as I have lived,” 
said Emerson. Shaping our lives by charts so 
thoughtfully prepared in Washington or in other 
great centers remains to be done in our neighbor- 
hoods and communities. When adult citizens in 
their own communities learn and live a democracy 
with an equitable economy and a social vision, 
child welfare and democracy will persist in our 
fair land, and it will be a “pleasant land.” When 
the sessions of the White House Conference were 
over, the scene of action shifted from Washington 
to the community, from the White House to the 
American home. 














On Being Non-Partisan. The year 1939-1940 
will remain a memorable one in the annals of the 
Louisiana Parent-Teacher Association. 

We are a small state, as National Congress 
records show. We are without funds to offer 
many services to our members that larger states 
regard as routine procedure. We must, conse- 
quently, create public opinion for measures and 
services that we ourselves cannot impose or sup- 
ply. The ability to create public opinion has thus 
become one of our best skills. 

In July of 1939 Louisiana was a veritable jungle 
of political intrigue. There was constant nibbling 
at civil liberties, questionable behavior of public 
officials, politicalization of the schools, and finally 
political control of the courts. With the first crack 
in the powerful state political machine it was 
necessary to proceed immediately to create public 
opinion for a prosecution of the resulting scandals 
and a return to democratic procedure. The board 
of managers of the P.T.A. met to consider a pro- 
gram for the moral rehabilitation of the state. 

Immediately from the ranks of the reaction- 
aries, those in our membership who, for a variety 
of reasons, would keep us in the “school improve- 
ment league” stage, came the old chorus, ‘‘We are 
getting into politics.” Bravely, cheerily even, the 
large majority of the board replied, ““Yes, indeed, 
we are getting into politics. We expect to examine 
every platform offered the public, to work for 
honest elections, to recapture our civil liberties, 
to help restore the courts from the low estate into 
which they have fallen.” 

The state Bulletin carried information to the 
membership. The fall district meetings carried 
the reform principles of the legislative program. 
Questionnaires were sent out to all candidates in 
the elections pending. The Louisiana Parent- 
Teacher Association was “in politics” up to its 
neck. But it never lost its head. It accepted no part 
in partisan meetings. It asked no favors of any 
group, nor gave any to any candidate. It simply 
demanded—loudly or subtly, as circumstance re- 
quired, but always insistently—that the demo- 
cratic process be restored to Louisiana. | 

Certainly we would not claim that it was our 
efforts that brought about the fall of a dictator- 
ship. We do like to think, however, that stirring 
the minds of twenty thousand persons in our own 
membership, with the publicity the plan enjoyed, 
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did contribute largely to the creation of that pub- 
lic opinion which finally brought about a new day 
in Louisiana. —EMILY BLANCHARD 


_ 


Rural County Summer Library Service. In the 
fall of 1939 the Rural Teachers’ Club in Iowa 
set as their goal the purchase of a library truck. 
This was quite an undertaking for eighty-four 
busy rural teachers, but when the parent-teacher 
associations agreed to help they felt sure it could 
be accomplished. Money was raised in a variety 
of ways: A directory of teachers, school directors, 
and P.T.A. officers was compiled, with advertising 
space sold to local merchants. A _ refreshment 
stand was operated at the county basketball 
tournament and at the rural field meet. The local 
P.T.A.’s had pie suppers, movies, and in some 
districts penny drives, so that each person, large 
or small, could help the “book truck fund.” Fin- 
ally, by May of 1940, they had $450—enough 
money to buy a good panel delivery truck, 1938 
model. The teachers loaned portable bookshelves. 
It was a thrilled group of parents and teachers 
who came to see the new truck, with its shiny 
new sign announcing the county rural library 
service. It is hoped that the plan which worked so 
successfully during the summer months will be 
continued throughout the year. 

Each rural school district could now have 
summer library service on a cooperative basis. 
The truck would come to a library center in the 
schoolhouse with a supply of books once each 
month. The local P.T.A. agreed to keep the school- 
house open two afternoons each week and main- 
tain regular library hours, with a parent-teacher 
officer in charge. The P.T.A. also agreed to pay 
three dollars each month toward the maintenance 
of the book truck. Where there were several 
schools in a township, they sometimes named one 
as “library center” and everyone in the township 
went to the central school to check out books, 
though all helped in providing the funds and the 
library personnel. A total of twelve library cen- 
ters is operating, giving continuous service to 
sixteen schools. 

Reading material for adults was _ provided 
through the cooperation of the state traveling 
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library. Other books came from the County School 
Library of 6,000 volumes, built in three years 
from the state library allotment of fifteen cents 
per person of school age. The W.P.A. provided a 
man to drive the truck and a story-teller for chil- 
dren. During the thirty-minute stop at the library 
center, the story-teller told stories to the children 
and aided them in selecting their books, while 
the P.T.A. worker and truck driver arranged 
the books to be used during the month. On the 
first trip of the book truck the W.P.A. sent a 
library person to instruct P.T.A. personnel in 
each library center on methods for checking books 
in and out. 

This experiment has proved particularly worth 
while. It is the result of a need felt and worked 
out by the people themselves. Teachers and par- 
ents know that they have helped in providing a 
much needed library service for their own com- 
munity and it has been especially gratifying to 
note the stimulus it has given to general reading 
by men who have only part-time employment. 

—K. D. NICHOLSON 


_ 


An Adventure in Democratic Practice. The 
Citizens’ Fact-Finding movement in Georgia rests 
upon two assumptions: first, that the democratic 
process is one which merits confidence; second, 
that in a democracy the driving force must come 
from the people, but the people need information 
that is factual and realistic upon which to decide 
what they consider wise future action. The Geor- 
gia Congress of Parents and Teachers is one of 
seventeen organizations which banded together in 
1937 for a study of the state and its greater de- 
velopment through the democratic process. These 
organizations represent a membership of 250,000 
scattered among five thousand local groups. Heads 
of these organizations chosen in rotation serve 
as officers at the informal meeting held each 
month. They also constitute a coordinating com- 
mittee which at each meeting elects a subcommit- 
tee to act as the point of contact between the larger 
groups and the authorities chosen to prepare 
factual material on the monthly topic. 

At the request of the Coordinating Committee, 
Georgians who are recognized as well informed 
on the state contribute their services to the prepa- 
ration of reports on various phases. Volunteer 
workers and public contributions sustain the 
program of clerical assistance necessary for dis- 
seminating the research material thus prepared. 
Enough copies of each report go to the head of 
each participating group to be sent out to the 
various local units. Each of these local units is 
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free to use the material at its own discretion. 

In 1937-1938 an inventory program was 
launched with the idea of furnishing concise re- 
ports on these twelve subjects: Orientation— 
Georgia Past and Present; Natural Resources; 
Agriculture; Industry and Commerce; Health 
Education; Public Welfare; Penal System; Politi- 
cal System; Tax System; Federal Activity; Reli- 
gious, Civic, and Social Forces. 

These were chosen with reference to facts well 
known and deeply deplored. Here is a state which 
despite the rich resources of its land and its 
people is poor. Landless farmers, unemployed 
workers, migrating youth—these are but part 
of the picture. A vast social regeneration must 
take place if this wastage of natural and human 
resources is to be stopped. The coordinated effort 
here described is a means to that end. 

Of specific interest to the members of the 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers are the 
studies which were developed by the consultants 
in their researches on Health Education and Pub- 
lic Welfare. With this information available, each 
parent-teacher association in Georgia can make a 
detailed study of the conditions revealed through 
materials supplied them for their study group 
work. By being well-informed on these crucial 
issues, the members can mold public opinion and 
eventually make their position effective through 
securing practical improvements along these im- 
portant lines. After all, promotion of the welfare 
of children and youth is the dominant theme of all 
parent-teacher work. Perhaps this description of 
one state’s approach to the problem of awakening 
its leaders may afford constructive suggestions to 
other states. —FRANCES M. LONG 

Preserving Human Values. No one can fail 
to realize what the depression has meant to many 
families in the way of financial loss, lack of securi- 
ty, and lowered standards of living. But not much 
is said ordinarily about the loss of personal pride 
and sometimes utter despair suffered by those 
who are forced to live under conditions that make 
cleanliness and privacy impossible. 

In one little Idaho community the P.T.A. under- 
took to face conditions and then to act. Families 
were found crowded together in one-room cabins, 
tents, makeshift abodes of every kind. Water, 
carried long distances from a common tap, was 
not clean enough to be safe for drinking, too 
difficult to obtain to be used for bathing and 
sanitary purposes generally. What could be done 


about baths for children from such homes? An 
investigation found that there was in the high- 
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school building a bathroom. By arrangement with 
the school board this was made available for use 
by school children under P.T.A. supervision, and 
a weekly schedule was made out, allotting grade 
schools one day each, the junior high school two 
days. A competent woman was employed by the 
P.T.A. to give the room the necessary care— 
sterilizing, changing linen, and so on—and to 
assist the smaller children. A local barber donated 
a hair dryer which enabled us to encourage 
shampoos without fear that the children would 
take cold. 

The school nurse cooperated in every possible 
way. Local laundries gave their services free. 
And the children did come. In short, the exper- 
iment is a distinct success, for which the com- 
munity has had nothing but praise. The much- 
feared criticism has not been forthcoming. The 
working out of this project has exposed unhealth- 
ful conditions and benefited the community by 
warding off disease. But, more than that, it has 
been a means of expressing our faith in the 
families, our appreciation of their desire to live 
cleanly, decent lives. What has been done for 
their children has renewed their own hope of 
living better, of again being able to play their 
normal role in society. 

—WANDA HoAG REED 


way 


Youth Speaks Its Mind. Do you know what is 
going on inside the head of your high-school boy 
or girl? The parents and teachers of Montana 
did not. So they resolved to find out, if possible. 
The idea of youth forums to be sponsored by the 
P.T.A. was not original. We have been hearing 
of forums for years. But we did not let that 
formidable word scare us. After all, a forum is 
just a “talkfest” where everyone airs his views— 
that is, if everyone feels free and isn’t merely 
talking for effect. 

The trouble with many youth forums is that 
too much emphasis is put on the leader. It is 
sometimes felt that the leader has to be a teacher 
or a lawyer or a preacher, whereas the one req- 
uisite for an ideal leader is simply a warm sym- 
pathy for youth. Many “run of the mine” parents 
—or, for that matter, people who are not parents 
—have this feeling for youth. Among them is 
your potential leader. 

Perhaps I have made it too simple. The person 
chosen must be able to keep the conversational 
ball rolling, but he must know better than to in- 
sist on carrying the ball himself. In fact, his 
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duties are much like those of a popular coach— 


to get his team to play the best brand of ball. Of | 


course he may have to act as traffic policeman if 
ideas begin to get congested. Then, too, situations 
may arise in which a sense of humor can save him 


an embarrassing moment or two, and he should” 


be equal to such an emergency. 

So much for the leader. Now for the panel, 
Who is on it? Who picks it? What does it talk 
about? What is gained by the panel? 

As a rule, the teachers or the principal will 
be found best qualified to select the participating 
students. They know not only which students 
think more deeply but also which of the more 


thoughtful students are able to put their thoughts | 


into words with good effect. The selection board 


should understand, however, that a cross section | 


of opinion is desired. 
The ideal place for a forum is a high school 
or junior college parent-teacher meeting or a 


school assembly. In Montana, women’s clubs, ser. | 


vice clubs, and study groups have asked to be en- 
lightened as to means of reaching parents not 
interested in these groups. The radio has been 
used. 

What is the panel concerned about? You would 
be surprised and delighted. These youngsters 
of ours are interested in many subjects which we 
at their age ignored, and better informed about 
them today than we are. 

They may talk about “safety” as it applies to 


them. They often come to the conclusion that) 


the boy who speeds, thinking he is a bit of a 


devil, is just plain dumb. Or they may decide that! 


a town with a fifteen-mile-an-hour speed limit 
hasn’t emerged from the Merry-Widow-hat and 
peg-top-trouser era. They may decide that fire 
drill is important, or even think up an improve 
ment on their own. One result is certain, how- 
ever: the whole community becomes safety-con- 
scious. 

They may talk about family relations. Whole 
evenings have been spent on each of the following 
topics: “The family budget” (this includes allow- 
ances and pay for home service) ; “Discipline— 
what is it and how is it related to cooperation?” 
“The use of the family car” (this topic is guar- 
anteed to fill the house) ; ““Punishment— its uses 
and abuses”; “Can we live together and like it?” 

The results? Parents and children see each 
other’s viewpoint. With understanding comes tol- 
erance and with tolerance comes sympathy. 

—LUCILLE L. JESSE 





_ 
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A BooK FOR JENNIFER. By Alice Dalgliesh. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1940. 114 pp. 
$2.00. 


A CAT OF Paris. By Eleanor Hoffman. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1940. 
154 pp. $1.50. 


BLUE HORIZON. By Mary Wolfe Thompson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1940. 234 pp. 
$2.00 


HE CHILDREN’S BOOKS are coming in for Christ- 

mas, and as they begin to come to me at the 
peak of hot weather and the climax of the gar- 
den, I find myself looking forward season by 
season to their gay jackets, bright pictures, and 
absorbing stories as I did for the blooming of 
flowers in my first garden—perennials that might 
confidently be expected, year by year, to come up 
at the right time and according to promise. The 
right kind of children’s books should have just 
this quality: dependability. You should be able 
to rely upon them to get their facts straight, their 
meanings clear, their messages trustworthy; that 
is why older people retain such gratitude to cer- 
tain books of their youth. 

So from the early bloomers of August I have 
chosen three for the excellent though unprofes- 
sional reason that they gave me a good time, by 
putting me back into the ages for which they were 
written and making me read them with the sort of 
pleasure they would have given me when I was 
respectively seven, ten, and nearly fifteen years 
old. I now know better how to appreciate them, 
for I now know how hard it is to write a good 
book for a young person, whereas in those earlier 
days I took a good book for granted as all chil- 
dren do. 


HE FIRST, A Book for Jennifer, while a charm- 

ing tale for a young reader, will also delight an 
older one who knows about the Newbery Medal. 
This honorable award is, as you know, named 
after the first “children’s bookseller,” John New- 
bery, who lived in London in the days of Doctor 
Johnson, and had Oliver Goldsmith working for 
him. A Book for Jennifer is about a real book 
bought at this amusing shop; because it was a 
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very moral work it set the little girl who received 
it to keeping account of her good and bad deeds; 
she also had occasion to make a rather special 
visit to Doctor Johnson at his home on Gough 
Square, and these beautiful colored pictures by 
Katherine Milhous make it seem as if that stately 
and lovable mansion (an old friend of mine) had 
come to life in the days of its glory. I sent an ad- 
vance copy of this to a Johnsonian authority in 
London and word came back: “What a gem of a 
book—how rich and wise and understanding it is.” 


HE SECOND is for children a little older, say 

from eight to ten, or whatever the limits are 
of the “age of pets.” A Cat of Paris, with Eleanor 
Hoffman’s own delicious pictures, is one of those 
unusual books in which the personality of a do- 
mestic animal comes out as clear-cut and real as 
that of a human being, without any of the fairy- 
tale element to make it so. This one is a Siamese 
kitten, a royal breed of cat that looks like a mon- 
key, acts like a dog, and means to be not only 
loved but admired or he’ll know the reason why. ~* 
I raise them and know. In Paris everybody loves 
and respects any kind of cat, and Siameses are 
practically adored; people take them to restau- 
rants on a leash. This kitten’s charm acts upon 
the family of an American artist working in 
Paris, and as a result the book gives one a living, 
sympathetic picture of real workaday Paris of the 
Left Bank, so true it will make many Americans 
sigh to think what has happened since. But chil- 
dren who read the book will have no such thoughts; 
the book is full of sunshine and fun and gives 
them what amounts to a personal visit to the City 
of Light. Again I speak as one who knows this 
part of Paris: the picture of life is truthful. 


TS THIRD is for young people almost grown up 
and taking a strong interest in their own future. 
As so many of them are, the popularity of the “vo- 
cational story” is easy to understand. This one, 
Blue Horizon, is easy to read and a trustworthy 
report on working up a career in interior decora- 
tion. It deserves special praise because this pro- 
fession has often been badly misrepresented in 
adult fiction, which usually makes it seem so much 
easier to get started than it is in real life. How- 
ever, this girl—a lively young creature just out 
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of an interior decorating school with a fine di- 
ploma—gets along without too much difficulty; 
in the course of following her life day by day a 
young reader picks up any amount of information 
about the business of making homes professionally 
beautiful. Another good feature is the diversity 
of people it brings in, both as interior decorators 
and customers, so that in learning to deal with 
them you may see how the young heroine learns 
about human nature. In general it answers the 
requirements not only of a good vocational story 
but of a good story, and that is what a girl wants 
at fourteen or so. 
—May LAMBERTON BECKER 
Children’s Book Review Editor 


GROUP EDUCATION FOR A DEMOCRACY. By William 
H. Kilpatrick. New York: Association Press. 
1940. 215 pp. $2.00. 


pawn GREAT MEN I expect great things. In his 
book Group Education for a Democracy Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick has lived up to my expectations. 
There are many who have grasped some of his 
educational philosophy and have glorified individ- 
ual development without recognizing the social 
intent and conscious end to which this develop- 
ment is directed. Those people need this book. 

Professor Kilpatrick early manifested a con- 
cern in the economic aspects of democracy. How- 
ever, there are those who have thought of him as 
making a “sentimental” appeal through slogans 
such as “respect for the personality of the child.” 
This volume will set these people right. Part I 
is devoted to “The Demands of the Social Situation 
Today” and doesn’t mince words on the economic 
foundations of our social ills. Part II is on “Life 





and Learning” and is to be read and interpreted in 
terms of the point of view espoused in the section 
on the social (including economic) situation. 
This is well. 

In these crucial days of war and the threatened 
extension of the area of war, when many who 
have given lip-service to democracy are advocat- 
ing deserting the processes of democracy in order 
to save it, it is comforting to read Professor 
Kilpatrick’s words: “Amid all the changes that 
impend, there appears no sufficient reason why 
America should give up its essential democracy, 
and... every reason to the contrary. We must 
cherish our democratic regard for personality as 
such and continue to hold fast to the democratic 
doctrine of government by the consent of the 
governed.” 


. pom INTRODUCTION is not misleading when it 
says that “The book is designed to meet the 
needs of any who are interested in the education 
of ‘teen-age’ young people whether in the home or 
in school or in club work.” Unlike practically all 
professional education books, this is one on which 
parents and teachers can commune. It should be 
particularly valuable for parent-teacher study 
and discussion groups. Each of the three parts 
of the book (I. “The Demands of the Social Situa- 
tion Today”; II. “Life and Learning’’; III. “To- 
ward a Philosophy of Education”) would make a 
good theme to be treated over a considerable 
period of time. Each of the chapter heads is a 
logical sub-theme for single meetings of confabs. 
And remember that the primary value of the book 
is that it does not give hard-and-fast answers but 
it does set one to thinking. 
—ROoBERT K. SPEER 
Professor of Education, New York University 





Next Month—Among the books to be reviewed in the October issue are: 
As the Twig Is Bent by Leslie B. Hohman and An Adopted Child Looks 


at Adoption by Carol S. Prentice. 
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PARENT-TEACHER STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


Study courses directed by DR. ADA HART ARLITT 





THIS WORLD OF OURS— 


CITIZENSHIP study course for parents, teachers, 
and all other adults who want a closer ac- 
quaintanceship with the world they live in, an ac- 
quaintanceship which will enable them to share 
their knowledge with youth and assume together 
the full responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 


Article: HOW DID THE UNITED STATES COME 
aBouT?— By Ernest R. Groves (See Page 12) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. The American way of life was founded on 
the qualities of character of the early settlers. 
Courage, self-reliance, willingness to work, to 
sacrifice, and to endure, to struggle-together 
toward a common end, and great physical 
strength were necessary for both the men and 
the women who settled our country. 


2. The American way will pass unless there 
is determination on the part of those living in 
our generation to preserve our democratic 
values. 


3.. The people of the United States can remain 
steadfast only as they have faith in them- 
selves to choose their leaders and to see that 
those leaders follow public opinion and carry 
out the will of the people. Democracy does 
not come by wishing. 


4. Ours is the responsibility for preserving 
democratic ideals and practices. If we do not 
maintain them, there are few places where 
they could be maintained. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 
1. What European influences contributed to 
the building of America? 


2. What part have our natural resources 
played in the development of American 
civilization ? 


3. What qualities of character have been in 
the past characteristic of the American 
people? 


4. What problems is social change bringing 
our democracy? 


5. How can the family and the school help 
the child become democratic in his attitudes 
toward life? 


References: 
1. H. W. Odum. American Democracy. 


2. Samuel E. Morison. 


An Hour of American 
History. 


38. Ernest R. Groves. The American Woman. 
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BEGINNINGS WITH CHILDREN— 


eS study course for parents and 
teachers who believe that the early years are 
very important ones in the child’s life and hence 
must be wisely guided. It will suggest practical 
techniques and methods which contribute to a 
deeper and more intimate insight into child life. 


Article: WHEN DO WE EAT?—By Emily Hays 
Jones (See Page 25) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. Every good habit set up is important not 
only for its own sake. It is also a step in char- 
acter building. 


2. Changing the child’s diet should be done 
gradually if he is to accustom himself to ac- 
cepting a variety of foods. 


3. Not all children need the same quantity of 
food. For example, the tall, heavy, active 
child may require larger servings than the 
child who is smaller, lighter, or less active. 


4. Upon the attitudes and example of the 
parents depends the ease with which habits of 
all kinds are set up. Good eating habits are 
no exception to this rule. 


5. Good food habits go hand in hand with a 
positive attitude toward health. They are also 
an important part of developing independence 
and the joy of accomplishment. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. When should training in good food habits 
begin ? 


2. How soon and in what way should new 
foods be introduced ? 


3. Should a child eat with his family? 


4. How far should the parents work together 
in setting up good habits? 


5. What are some indications that a child is 
well nourished? 


6. What is “a balanced diet?” 


References: 
1. Miriam E. Lowenberg. Your Child’s Food. 


2. Ada Hart Arlitt. The Child From One to 
Twelve. 


3. John E. Anderson. Happy Childhood. 
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a consideration of the present world con- 

fronting parents, teachers, and their 
children to practical suggestions in preparing 
the child to live democratically in all phases of 
life—at home, at school, and in his contacts with 
the outside world. 

The opening article discusses the effect upon 
the child of his parents’ relationship to each 
other; also the consequent need for parents to 
have a better understanding of themselves as 
people, in their own right, if they are not to 
infringe upon the life of the child. The second 
describes early American life and the qualities 
of character possessed by the early pioneers, 
and points out how parents and teachers can 
preserve the values of democracy amidst chang- 
ing world conditions. Although this article 
opens a new study course series, its significant 
subject matter recommends it also to the con- 
sideration of every American parent who wishes 
to insure a continuation of the democratic life 
for himself and his children. The story which 
follows captures the spirit of a boy and reveals 
the love of this boy for his first bicycle. The ex- 
periences he had with his “bike” taught him a 
lesson he was never to forget. That all ex- 
perience, whether it is lived in the home, school, 
or community, plays an important part in 
developing the child as he grows into maturity 
is the principle recognized in another article. 
Thus every influence, it is further maintained, 
leaves its impression upon his total life. Still 
another article defines the three problems which 
must be mastered before democratic efficiency 
can be obtained, and summarizes the principles 
of democratic education which should operate 
in the American schools. There are also con- 
tained in this issue discussions of how to de- 
velop in children those wholesome habits and at- 
titudes which prepare them to face the realities 
of life. The concluding article outlines a care- 
fully planned and unified program designed to 
make intelligent social services available to 
every child in need of such services. 

These, then, in brief are the principles and 
problems discussed in this issue. Although 
some are of major and others of minor im- 
portance, it becomes evident that all of them 
have a direct bearing upon the child’s conduct, 
adjustment, growth toward independence, and 
ultimate achievement in the democratic life. 


ike CONTENT of this issue ranges from 
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DoreTHy W. Barucu, Professor of Education and 

Director of Preschool, Whittier College, is g 
native Californian, has two children, and is particy. ” 
larly interested in the study of family relationships, _ 
She is the author of Parents and Children Go to School, 


The many books by ERNEST R. GROVES on marria 
and family living stand as shining achievements in th 
field of sociology. Dr. Groves is Professor of Sociology 
at the University of North Carolina. 


Long recognized as a forceful influence in child. 
caring institutions, CHENEY C. JONES is Super. 
intendent of the New England Home for Litt 
Wanderers. He is an active member of the 1§ 
White House Conference on Children in a Democra 


ELSIE RIPLEY CLAPP has been head of The Ro 
Clark Ballard School, Kentucky, and also of 
Arthurdale School, West Virginia. She is the auth 
of Community Schools in Action which reports th 
work of these two community schools. Miss Clapp 
a former editor of Progressive Education. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD is Superintendent 
Schools in Philadelphia and chairman of the Educa 
tional Policies Commission. His long and varied ex 
periences and responsibilities as a teacher and 
ministrator admirably qualify him for the task of out 
lining the principles of democratic education. 


EMILY Hays JONEs has had extensive experience in 
home economics and home management at Virginia # 
State Teachers College and the University of Ark 
sas. At present, she is in the Department of Nutrition 
at the University of Cincinnati. 
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RALPH H. OJEMANN, Associate Professor 
Psychology and Parent Education in the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, writes with perspective of # 
experience and accomplishment in child study. 
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Writer of some of the most beautiful lyrics of our 
day as well as author of many articles, ROBERT F 
TRISTRAM COFFIN again contributes a delightful sto 
of a young child which we predict will go straight t 
the hearts of parent-teacher readers. 


ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean of Northwestern Un 
versity and one of the leading progressive educate 
in this country, contributes the editorial. 


We are indebted to the following leaders and their 
workers for this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Paul 
Blanchard, President, Louisiana Parent-Teacher Associ 
Mrs. R. H. Jesse, President, Montana Congress of Pare 
and Teachers; Mrs. R. Reed, former High School Wi 
Chairman, Idaho; Mrs. Robert A. ng, Pres 
Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers; and Mr. 
Nicholson, Superintendent of Schools, Polk County; 
cooperation with Mrs. S. E. Lincoln, President, 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Mrs. W. A. &§ 
President, Polk County Parent-Teacher Associations. 
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